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We  are  living  through  the  most  crucial  moment  of  our  history, 
the  moment  which  will  result  in  a  new  life  for  us,  or  a  new  death. 
When  I  say  new  life,  I  mean  a  new  vision  of  America,  a  vision 
which  will  allow  us  to  face,  and  begin  to  change,  the  facts  of 
American  life;  and  when  I  say  death,  I  mean  Carthage.  This 
seems  a  grim  view  to  take  of  our  situation,  but  it  is  scarcely  grim¬ 
mer  than  the  facts.  Our  honesty  and  our  courage  in  facing  these 
facts  is  all  that  can  save  us  from  disaster.  And  one  of  these  facts 
is  that  there  has  always  been  a  segment  of  American  life,  and  a 
powerful  segment,  too,  which  equated  virtue  with  mindlessness. 

In  this  connection,  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com¬ 
mittee  is  one  of  the  most  sinister  facts  of  our  national  life.  It  is  not 
merely  that  we  do  not  need  this  committee;  the  truth  is  we  can¬ 
not  afford  it. 

James  Baldwin 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  A  Quarter-Century 
of  Un-Americana  (Marzani  &  Munsell.  N.Y.  City.  1963) 


CHAPTER  I: 


Why  does  the  battle  for  integration  continue  to  lag 
so  far  behind  the  needs  of  the  moment?  Why  are  the 
Birmingham  bombers,  the  slayers  of  William  Moore,  the 
wielders  of  cattle  prods  not  brought  to  justice?  Why, 
with  Negro  demands  at  a  peak  and  so  many  white 
Americans  in  support,  does  segregation  remain  built 
into  our  social  structure? 

Social  change  requires  people  —  thousands  of  people, 
people  in  motion,  not  just  on  a  national  level  but  in  every 
hamlet  across  the  land.  As  yet,  there  are  not  enough 
people  speaking  out  on  this  issue.  Why?  Where  are  they? 


“I  want  to  warn  you  that  it’s  the  communists  who  are  behind 
this  integration  mess.” 

The  speaker  was  MacDonald  Gallion,  then  attorney  general 
of  Alabama.  It  was  1961,  and  he  was  talking  to  Bob  Zellner,  now 
a  veteran  of  many  jails  and  a  front-line  worker  in  the  integra¬ 
tion  movement,  but  then  an  undergraduate  college  student 
taking  his  first  tentative  steps  in  opposition  to  segregation. 

Reared  in  Alabama,  son  of  a  white  Methodist  minister,  Bob 
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was  a  student  at  Huntingdon  College,  a  small  Methodist  insti¬ 
tution  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Groping  like  many  young  Southern¬ 
ers  for  some  contact  with  lie  civil-rights  movement,  he  attended 
some  meetings  at  a  Negro  church.  That  caused  him  to  be  called 
to  the  attorney  general’s  office. 

“He  wanted  to  know  who  from  outside  the  state  had  been  in¬ 
fluencing  me  to  get  involved  in  these  things,”  Bob  recalls.  “I 
told  him  it  was  my  own  conscience  that  was  influencing  me, 
and  that’s  when  he  warned  me  about  the  communists . . .” 

The  world  has  heard  of  Bob  Zellner  because  he  happened  to 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  this  pressure.  He  went  on  to  work  for 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  (SNCC)  and 
to  take  his  stand  for  integration.  How  many  other  young  South¬ 
erners,  also  seeking  the  civil-rights  movement,  received  similar 
warnings  from  public  officials,  teachers,  and  parents  and,  un¬ 
like  Bob,  decided  to  stay  in  their  own  back  yards? 

Sam  Shirah,  like  Bob  one  of  a  handful  of  white  Alabamians 
who  stand  openly  for  integration,  and  who  also  now  works  for 
SNCC,  says: 

“There  were  at  least  15  students  in  my  high-school  and  college 
classes  who  would  like  to  be  doing  just  what  I’m  doing,  and  as 
I’ve  traveled  around  the  South  I’ve  met  many  more  —  but  they 
don’t  because  they’ve  heard  the  movement  is  infested  with  com¬ 
munists.  I  think  they’d  be  willing  to  go  to  jail  and  to  risk  the 
physical  danger,  but  the  word  communist  means  ‘traitor’  to 
them,  and  they  don’t  want  to  be  called  that.” 

For  these  15  young  people,  there  must  be  15  counterparts  in 
every  school  across  the  South,  plus  thousands  of  young  adults 
and  some  older  ones.  This  is  impossible  to  document,  of  course, 
because  the  world  will  probably  never  hear  of  these  people,  and 
we  cannot  know  how  many  there  actually  are. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  the  ranks  of  those  fully  committed 
to  the  freedom  struggle  are  discouragingly  thin,  especially 
among  the  whites.  This  is  true  at  the  grass  roots  in  the  com¬ 
munities  where  change  must  come,  despite  the  fact  that  a  grow¬ 
ing  number  of  national  leaders  speak  out  for  civil  rights.  It  is 
particularly  true  in  the  South,  but  nowhere  in  the  country  are 
there  enough  dedicated  workers  to  achieve  the  rebirth  our 
society  must  have. 

And  we  know  that  the  advocates  of  civil  rights  are  persistently 
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Freedom  Walkers  entering  Alabama  from  Georgia  in  1963  are  stopped  by  state 
officers  who  say  they  use  I1U AC  files  to  check  on  integrationists. 


called  communists.  This  has  always  been  true,  but  it  intensified 
during  the  1950’s  when  Communist-labeling  became  a  national 
pastime,  and  it  has  continued  to  increase  in  the  1960’s. 

The  evidence  is  mounting  that  there  is  a  direct  cause-and- 
effect  relationship  between  this  labeling  process  and  the  short¬ 
age  of  people  ready  to  act  for  integration. 

o  o  o 

For  example:  In  Savannah,  Ga.,  a  major  civil-rights  force  is 
the  Southeast  Georgia  Crusade  for  Voters,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  (SCLC),  headed 
by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  In  three  years,  it  doubled  the 
registration  of  Negroes  in  Chatham  County  from  7,200  to  15,000 
and  made  itself  a  power  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Then  in  July,  1963,  at  the  height  of  a  nonviolent  direct-action 
campaign  against  segregation  in  Savannah,  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  articles  in  an  Atlanta  newspaper  charged  the  Crusade  for 
Voters  with  communist  connections.1 

Ilosea  Williams,  Savannah  Negro  leader  who  organized  the 
Crusade,  said  the  charges  were  ridiculous  and  that  Crusade 
people  hardly  knew  what  communism  was,  but  lie  described  the 
effect  of  the  accusations  as  follows: 

“It  hurt  us  bad.  Especially  with  the  local  white  people.  Last 
summer  some  of  them  were  beginning  to  take  an  open  stand 
with  us  and  a  lot  more  were  quietly  sympathetic.  But  when  the 
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communist  business  started,  they  all  backed  off.  Now  they  won’t 
touch  us  with  a  10-foot  pole.  It  confused  some  of  the  Negroes 
too.  Parents  got  worried  about  their  children  taking  part  in 
demonstrations.  And  some  Negroes  who  didn’t  want  to  do  any¬ 
thing  anyway  used  this  as  an  excuse.  A  few  professors  at  the 
local  Negro  college  who  received  a  fund  appeal  from  us  asked 
us  to  take  their  names  off  our  mailing  lists.” 

o  o  o 

And  for  example:  In  Roanoke,  Va.,  in  1963,  a  group  of  high- 
school  and  college  students  formed  an  organization,  marched  to 
City  Hall,  and  demanded  total  desegregation  of  public  accom¬ 
modations,  plus  equal  opportunities  in  education,  employment, 
and  housing.  The  organization  got  off  to  a  lively  start  and  at¬ 
tracted  both  white  and  Negro  students  by  its  action  program. 

Then  it  began  to  fall  apart.  One  reason  was  that  all  of  the 
local  white  students  dropped  out.  Why? 

Not  because  they  were  jailed,  or  expelled  from  school,  or 
bombed  or  beaten. 

“It  was  because  the  rumor  got  around  that  communists  are 
behind  the  civil-rights  movement,”  reported  Miss  Lansing  Ro¬ 
wan,  a  student  at  nearby  Hollins  College  who  was  a  member 
of  the  group. 

The  principal  at  one  of  the  white  high  schools  warned  the 
students  to  stay  away  from  such  activities  because  they  were 
likely  to  be  “subversive.”  One  of  those  who  dropped  out  was 
a  young  man  who  had  already  finished  high  school;  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  lost  a  job  and  an  apartment  because  of  his  participation 
in  the  movement.  Neither  of  these  events  fazed  him,  but  the 
label  of  “subversive”  was  too  much.  “Maybe  there  is  something 
wrong  with  all  this,”  he  told  the  others,  and  he  burned  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  organization. 

Did  those  who  whispered  “communist”  at  the  Roanoke  stu¬ 
dent  movement  cite  any  facts  whatsoever  to  back  up  their 
accusations? 

“No,”  said  Miss  Rowan,  “It  was  just  a  feeling  people  had.” 

o  o  o 

“Just  a  feeling  people  had.”  This  “feeling”  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  subversive  about  the  integration  movement  is  widespread. 
Few  people  can  actually  define  it,  but  it’s  there,  and  it  is  one 
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of  the  major  factors  impeding  progress  today.  Not  only  does  it 
deter  thousands  who  know  that  segregation  is  wrong,  like  those 
in  Savannah  and  Roanoke.  For  many,  it  is  a  seal  that  shuts  the 
mind  before  they  ever  begin  to  think. 

For  example,  there  was  the  white  student  at  the  University  of 
Alabama,  to  whom  student  YWCA  workers  mailed  a  reprint  of 
an  article  by  moderate  Ralph  McGill,  Atlanta  publisher.  She 
returned  it  with  a  penciled  notation,  “I  won’t  read  it;  it’s  com¬ 
munist  propaganda.” 

It  is  this  same  “feeling”  that  enables  white  Southerners  to 
use  communism  as  a  nebulous  scapegoat  to  which  they  can 
shift  the  guilt  for  the  crimes  of  their  society.  For  example,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  church  bombing  which  killed  four  Negro 
children  in  Birmingham  in  September,  1963,  the  Birmingham 
News  printed  many  letters  from  white  Alabamians  who  were 
searching  their  own  souls.  Then  Gov.  George  Wallace  declared 
that  the  bombing  would  never  have  happened  if  it  had  not 
been  for  outside  “communist  agitators”  stirring  up  trouble  in 
the  state;  soon,  as  if  a  magic  cleansing  action  had  occurred, 
the  letters  stopped.2 

And  at  the  extreme,  it  is  this  “feeling”  that  turns  apparently 
decent  citizens  into  mobs.  As  Archibald  MacLeish  said  in  an 
Atlantic  article  on  the  riots  at  Oxford  when  James  Meredith  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  University  of  Mississippi: 

“Oxford  would  have  been  impossible  if  the  students  in  that 
mob  who  shouted  ‘communist’  at  the  United  States  marshals 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  generation  which  believed  not  in 
anti-communism  but  in  America  . .  .”3 

HOW  DO  YOU  FIGHT  A  FEELING? 

What  can  be  done  to  offset  this  feeling  that  is  hampering 
the  civil-rights  movement? 

Some  say  the  answer  is  for  civil-rights  workers  to  make  sure 
they  do  not  have  any  connection  with  communists,  to  try  to 
prove  away  the  feeling  with  facts. 

But  experience  has  shown  this  to  be  futile.  When  people 
start  trying  to  prove  what  they  are  not  instead  of  what  they  are, 
they  weaken  themselves. 

For  example,  when  the  current  sit-in  movement  began  in 
1960,  a  student  integration  group  at  Emory  University  (white) 
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in  Atlanta  decided  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  labels  was  to  steer 
clear  of  affiliation  with  any  national  or  regional  civil-rights  or¬ 
ganizations.  After  about  a  year,  the  group  died.  When  the 
original  group  of  students  graduated,  there  was  no  continuity. 
Where  people  fear  organization,  activity  soon  dies  out. 

On  a  Negro  campus,  Virginia  Union  University  in  Richmond, 
an  early  student  sit-in  group  not  only  avoided  national  affiliation 
but  also  started  checking  on  its  own  members.  Charles  Sherrod, 
then  beginning  civil-rights  activity  as  an  undergraduate,  and 
now  a  veteran  of  SNCC  campaigns,  describes  the  result: 

“We  needed  help  and  somebody  suggested  we  get  in  touch 
with  CORE.  Then  somebody  else  said  no,  CORE  was  communist 
and  we’d  better  be  careful.  So  we  didn’t.  Then  somebody  said 
there  were  probably  communists  in  our  group,  and  we  started 
looking  around.  I  didn’t  even  know  what  communism  was  — 
and  then  somebody  called  me  a  communist.  I  began  to  wonder 
whether  the  others  were  communists.  We  were  all  looking  at 
each  other,  wondering,  ‘Which  rock  are  they  under.’  We  wasted 
months  that  way  before  we  finally  decided  to  forget  it  and  go 
after  segregation.  I  made  up  my  mind  then  that  I  was  never 
going  to  be  led  down  a  blind  alley  like  that  again.” 

Some  national  and  regional  civil-rights  groups  have  made 
massive  efforts  to  prove  to  the  world  that  charges  of  subversion 
against  them  are  false.  They  have  published  literature  denying 
the  charge  and  have  purged  from  their  ranks  all  who  have  been 
called  communists.  These  groups  have  sometimes  refused  to 
work  with  others  who  have  declined  to  take  such  %teps.  Some 
have  even  joined  in  the  cry  of  “red”  against  other  civil-rights 
groups,  apparently  hoping  that  this  would  convince  the  public 
that  they  were  not  communists. 

But  none  of  this  has  decreased  the  cries  of  communism  against 
these  groups  at  all.  If  anything,  the  shouts  have  increased.  The 
only  notable  result  has  been  that  the  civil-rights  movement  has 
been  weakened  because  parts  of  it  feared  to  associate  with  other 
parts,  and  the  “feeling”  that  integration  is  subversive  continued 
to  spread  and  immobilize  people. 

The  attempt  to  disprove  the  charge  that  integration  is  sub¬ 
versive  presupposes  that  this  feeling  is  a  rational  one.  It  is  not. 
No  amount  of  rational  argument  will  dissipate  a  feeling  that 
no  one  can  define.  The  trouble  is  in  the  atmosphere.  Not  even 
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the  outspoken  civil-rights  statements  recently  made  by  national 
leaders  and  church  spokesmen  have  helped  to  dissipate  it  much, 
because  the  same  voices  that  charge  integrationists  with  sub¬ 
version  also  whisper  that  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of 
Christ  is  “red.” 

It  is  the  atmosphere  we  must  change.  We  must  thread  our 
way  back  and  find  how  this  climate  originated.  It  did  not  just 
happen.  It  has  been  spread  and  encouraged.  It  is  time  we 
found  out  how. 

chapter  ii:  The  Sources  of  the  Poison 

In  recent  years,  charges  of  subversion  against  the  integration 
movement  and  its  leaders  have  intensified. 

If  you  analyze  each  charge  and  trace  it  back,  you  find  the 
same  common  fountainhead:  either  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  (HUAC);  its  counterpart  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  (SISS), 
headed  by  James  O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi;  or  one  of  several 
state  committees  modeled  after  these.  For  example: 

•  Highlander  Folk  School  at  Monteagle,  Tenn.,  the  adult- 
education  center  that  inspired  and  trained  many  integration 
leaders,  was  closed  and  padlocked;  its  $130, (XX)  property  was 
confiscated  by  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and  its  main  building 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  lynch  atmosphere  which  made  this 
possible  was  created  by  hearings  before  a  committee  of  the 
Tennessee  Legislature;  this  committee  tried  to  show  that  the 
school  was  subversive  despite  the  ardent  support  of  such  dis¬ 
tinguished  Americans  as  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  Reinhold 
Niebuhr.  Source  of  the  charges  were  files  of  HUAC  and  state 
committees. 1 

•  At  the  time  of  the  Freedom  Rides  in  1961,  Senator  Eastland 
inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record  12  pages  of  so-called 
communist  connections  of  13  national  leaders  of  CORE  and 
said  CORE  was  “carrying  on  the  fight  for  a  Soviet  America.” 
The  source:  HUAC  files.  This  material  continues  to  be  widely 
cjuoted  in  the  segregationist  press.2  In  September,  1963,  officials 
in  Clinton,  La.,  sought  an  injunction  against  CORE,  which  was 
working  to  register  Negroes  to  vote  there.  One  of  their  chief 
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Myles  and  Aimee  Horton  amid  the  ruins  of  Highlander  Folk  School. 


arguments  before  the  court  was  the  old  charge  that  CORE  was 
“an  arm  of  the  communist  conspiracy.”  Again  the  obvious  source: 
the  same  old  HUAC  files.3 

•  In  the  summer  of  1963,  at  the  height  of  a  campaign  for 
federal  civil-rights  legislation,  Rep.  E.  C.  Gathings  of  Arkansas 
inserted  into  the  Congressional  Record  voluminous  material 
seeking  to  prove  that  the  NAACP,  which  has  led  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  battle  against  segregation,  is  subversive  and  com¬ 
munistic.  The  “proof”  was  30  pages  of  so-called  subversive  cita¬ 
tions  of  59  of  its  leaders  —  from  Roy  Wilkins,  Thurgood  Marshall, 
and  Phillip  Randolph,  on  to  local  leaders.  The  source:  HUAC. 
This  material  was  then  quoted  in  Southern  newspapers  attack¬ 
ing  the  August  28  March  on  Washington.4 

•  During  the  same  legislative  campaign,  Governor  Wallace 
of  Alabama,  Governor  Ross  Barnett  of  Mississippi,  and  Attorney 
General  Bruce  Bennett  of  Arkansas  appeared  before  committees 
of  Congress  to  oppose  civil-rights  laws.  Their  principal  argu- 
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ment  was  that  the  civil-rights  movement  was  communist-led. 
As  “proof,”  they  asserted  that  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  communists.  Their  documentation  of  this  was  that 
lie  attended  a  session  at  Highlander  Folk  School,  which  segre¬ 
gationists  had  accused  of  subversion  on  the  basis  of  HUAC  files.5 

•  The  Christian  Crusade  of  Billy  James  Hargis  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Unmasking  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  the  De¬ 
ceiver.”  The  brochure  charges  that  Dr.  King  is  in  “alliance  with 
communist  objectives  and  personalities.”6  A  similar  brochure 
has  been  published  by  the  American  Nazi  Party,  entitled  “Is 
Martin  Luther  King  a  Communist?”7  The  sources  cjuoted  in 
both:  files  of  HUAC  and  similar  state  committees.  More  re¬ 
spectable  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  cry  against  King  too, 
for  example  the  Birmingham  NewsH  and  the  Richmond  News 
Leader .9  Their  chief  point  of  attack  is  that  Dr.  King’s  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  had  employed  a  man  once 
investigated  by  HUAC. 

•  In  New  Orleans,  La.,  city  and  state  police  raided  the  offices 
of  the  Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund  ( SCEF),  a  South¬ 
wide  interracial  organization  working  to  bring  white  Southern- 
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ers  into  the  integration  movement.  They  arrested  its  leaders  and 
repeated  old  charges  that  the  group  was  “communist.”  Again 
the  source:  files  of  HU  AC,  SISS,  and  state  committees. 

•  In  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  early  1964,  just  when  the  Student  Non¬ 
violent  Coordinating  Committee  was  spearheading  a  new  drive 
against  segregation  in  public  facilities,  a  newspaper  article 
charged  that  two  supporters  of  SNCC’s  campaign  were  “commu¬ 
nists.”  Documentation  for  these  charges:  the  files  of  HU  AC. 
Whereupon  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Aldermen,  under  pressure  to 
adopt  an  ordinance  forbidding  discrimination  in  public  accom¬ 
modations,  passed  instead  a  resolution  asking  HUAC  to  investi¬ 
gate  integrationist  activity  there.12  And  a  group  of  white  stu¬ 
dents  from  Georgia  Tech  who  had  broken  through  the  color 
wall  to  participate  in  demonstrations  were  called  to  the  office 
of  the  college  dean.  There  they  were  questioned  and  warned 
about  “communists”  by  representatives  of  the  state  attorney 
general  — just  as  Bob  Zellner  had  been  in  Alabama  in  1961. 13 

•  The  State  of  Alabama  reported  in  early  1964  that  it  was 
amassing  information  on  civil-rights  advocates.  Among  its  tech¬ 
niques  was  the  photographing  of  every  white  person  who  at¬ 
tended  the  funeral  of  four  young  girls  killed  in  the  bombing  of  a 
Negro  church  in  Birmingham  in  September,  1963.  And  as  a  part 
of  its  detective  work,  the  state  added  to  its  files  during  the  year 
“101  files  on  reports  from  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.”14 

And  in  other  communities  across  the  South  —  in  Danville, 
Va.,  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,15  wherever  and 
whenever  militant  action  appeared  to  threaten  segregation 
seriously  —  the  communist  cry  found  its  rising  echoes.  In  every 
instance,  if  you  follow  the  thread  back  far  enough,  you  arrive 
at  the  same  source:  HUAC. 

THE  POISON  SPREADS 

Nor  have  the  civil-rights  organizations  been  the  only  targets. 
The  poison  spreads,  and  often  the  Southern  moderate  who 
simply  speaks  out  for  law  and  order  is  also  labeled  subversive. 

For  example,  after  the  demonstrations  in  Birmingham  in  1963, 
moderates  there  set  up  a  Community  Affairs  Committee  to  stim¬ 
ulate  progress  in  the  city.  One  aim  was  to  establish  lines  of  com¬ 
munication  between  white  and  Negro  citizens.  After  the 
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committee’s  first  meeting,  Art  Hanes,  at  that  time  just  recently 
voted  out  as  mayor  of  Birmingham,  said  in  a  speech  to  the  White 
Citizens  Council  that  six  people  who  attended  the  meeting  were 
communists.16  He  never  named  them.  In  a  speech  sponsored  by 
the  United  Americans  for  Conservative  Government  he  accused 
the  churches  of  promoting  communism;  he  said  his  own  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  was  circulating  material  written  by  communists. 
His  source  for  this  when  he  was  later  challenged:  HUAC,17 

AND  IN  THE  NORTH 

As  the  civil-rights  revolution  spread  into  the  North,  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  labeling  spread  with  it.  For  example,  in  the  summer 
of  1963,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  when  some  40  persons  picketed  the 
governor’s  mansion  asking  for  a  fair-housing  law,  newspapers 
photographed  one  of  them  and  said  he  had  been  called  a  com¬ 
munist  by  a  state  investigating  committee  more  than  a  decade 
before.18 

And  after  demonstrations  against  de  facto  school  segregation 
in  Chicago,  a  newspaper  article  charged  some  of  the  participants 
with  communist  connections.  Again  the  source:  HUAC  files. 
Actually  only  one  of  the  persons  named  had  even  been  called 
before  HUAC;  the  others  were  accused  of  such  remote  connec¬ 
tions  as  having,  with  hundreds  of  other  persons,  attended  public 
meetings  sponsored  by  organizations  other  than  the  Communist 
Party  which  are  listed  as  “subversive”  by  HUAC.  Yet  the  head¬ 
line  on  the  article  read:  “Bare  Reds’  Infiltration  in  Local  Demon¬ 
strations.”16 

AN  UNDESERVED  PRESTIGE 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  HUAC  and  its  counterparts  alone 
originated  the  communist  charge  against  integrationists.  Civil- 
rights  groups  are  challenging  society  as  it  is,  and  all  through 
history  those  who  want  to  keep  things  as  they  are  have  labeled 
advocates  of  change  as  “subversives,”  “outsiders,”  and  “traitors.” 
To  the  white  man  on  the  street  in  the  South,  the  word  “commu¬ 
nist”  means  just  those  things.  Thus,  long  before  HUAC,  South¬ 
erners  who  feared  change  were  calling  all  who  questioned  the 
South’s  racial  patterns  communists. 

What  HUAC  and  the  other  committees  have  done,  however, 
is  to  give  weight  to  these  reckless  charges  by  placing  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  approval  of  a  government  committee.  They  have 
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provided  the  official  national  and  state  legislative  reports  which 
can  be  quoted  with  immunity  to  libel.  They  have  enabled  the 
segregationist  to  tie  his  kite  to  the  national  issue  of  communism 
and  thus  pose,  not  as  the  defender  of  a  corrupt  Southern  status 
quo,  but  as  a  guardian  of  the  national  security. 

o  ©  o  o  o 

What  are  these  committees  that  in  this  late  hour  in  the  20th 
Century  have  given  the  segregationists  such  undeserved 
prestige? 

chapter  in:  The  Committees  and  the  Racists 

The  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (HUAC), 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  (SISS),  and  the 
little  HU  AC’s  of  the  various  states  are  part  of  a  vast  network  of 
official  “investigators”  that  has  grown  up  in  our  midst  over  the 
last  30-odd  years.  They  are  committees  of  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  which  investigate  the  thoughts,  associations,  and 
political  activities  of  American  citizens. 

The  first  committe  of  this  kind  was  a  temporary  one  estab¬ 
lished  by  Congress  in  1930  under  the  leadership  of  Rep.  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish,  a  noted  right-winger  of  that  day.  HUAC,  as  we  know 
it,  began  in  1938;  the  Senate  committee,  SISS,  was  created  in 
1950;  state  committees  have  been  set  up  by  various  legislatures 
at  different  times,  but  in  the  South  chiefly  since  the  1954  decision 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  against  school  segregation.  The  most 
publicized  of  the  investigators  was  Sen.  Joseph  McCarthy*  who 
captured  headlines  in  the  early  1950’s.  He  ran  roughshod  over 
the  rights  of  so  many  people  that  the  U.S.  Senate  eventually 
censured  him;  but  the  kind  of  investigation  which  he  personi¬ 
fied  was  not  repudiated,  and  today  many  people  consider  these 
investigations  an  accepted  part  of  our  way  of  life.1 

The  professed  purpose  of  the  investigations  is  to  uncover  and 
root  out  “communism.” 

Communism,  according  to  Webster’s  Dictionary,  is  “a  system 
of  social  organization  in  which  goods  are  held  in  common,”  and 
more  specifically  in  this  period,  “a  program  based  on  revolution¬ 
ary  Marxian  socialism, ...”  its  ultimate  objective  being  a  “class¬ 
less  society.”  Regardless  of  one’s  opinion  of  its  theory  or  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  a  rather  significant  concept  in  the  world  today,  since 
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over  a  third  of  the  world’s  people  live  in  communist  countries 
and  many  more  live  in  nations  influenced  by  it;  most  intelligent 
people  agree  that  it  is  a  subject  everyone  should  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  record  of  HUAC  and  similar  commit¬ 
tees,  however,  to  indicate  that  they  have  contributed  anything 
to  this  kind  of  intelligent  understanding.  On  the  contrary,  in 
their  activities,  the  word  “communist”  lias  become  a  label,  a 
hazy  scare  word  with  no  precise  meaning.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  word  “subversive”  as  they  use  it. 

HUAC  alone  has  cited  more  than  600  organizations  as  “sub¬ 
versive”-'  and  has  investigated  and  compiled  files  on  over  one 
million  Americans.3  It  has  not  said  that  all  of  these  were  “com¬ 
munists,”  but  it  has  listed  what  it  calls  “citations”  about  them. 
A  citation  means  some  alleged  connection,  often  remote,  with 
an  organization  that  HUAC  or  some  similar  committee  has 
called  “subversive.”  Often  it  is  no  more  than  a  name  on  a  letter¬ 
head  that  produces  a  citation.  HUAC  is  careful  to  say  in  its  re¬ 
ports  that  such  citations  are  proof  of  nothing,  but  in  the  public 
mind  they  become  verdicts  of  guilt  and  can  cost  a  person  his  job, 
drive  him  out  of  his  profession,  and  ruin  his  reputation.  It  was 
this  type  of  listing  against  59  NAACP  leaders  that  a  Southern 
congressman  put  into  the  Congressional  Record  to  “prove”  that 
the  organization  was  subversive. 

Thus,  although  HUAC  claims  to  be  defending  the  country, 
this  widespread  labeling  has  over  the  years  actually  weakened 
the  nation.  It  has  silenced  many  who  would  have  been  dissenters, 
made  people  fear  to  discuss  controversial  issues,  ruined  lives 
and  careers  of  talented  citizens,  and  rendered  suspect  organiza¬ 
tions  that  protest  against  things  as  they  are.  Worst  of  all,  it  has 
embedded  in  the  public  consciousness  the  notion  that  there  is 
something  wrong  and  subversive  about  those  who  work  for  social 
change,  and  has  thus  stifled  that  element  which  is  the  lifeblood 
of  democracy  —  citizen  activity. 

With  all  this,  HUAC  has  produced  only  one  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  function  of  a  congressional  committee.  That 
legislation,  the  McCarran  Act,  simply  writes  into  law  the  tech¬ 
niques  of  HUAC  investigations  and  sets  up  government  machin¬ 
ery  for  labeling  organizations  as  subversive  and  un-American 
by  a  Subversive  Activities  Control  Board  (SACB).  This  legis- 
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lation  is  under  challenge  in  the  courts  as  unconstitutional,  but 
already  its  listings  are  being  used  in  the  same  way  that  HUAC 
files  have  been  used  against  the  integration  movement. 

For  example,  the  newspaper  articles  attacking  the  Savannah 
Crusade  for  Voters,  mentioned  earlier,  quoted  not  only  HUAC 
files  but  SACB.  This  came  about  because  the  Crusade  for  Voters 
had  been  given  free  office  space  by  the  Savannah  local  of  the 
Union  of  Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers,  whose  international 
union  had  been  cited  by  SACB  as  “communist-infiltrated.”14 
This  citation  is  being  appealed  through  the  courts. 

Hosea  Williams,  the  Savannah  leader,  pointed  out  that  so  far 
as  he  was  aware  none  of  the  international  officers  who  were 
under  attack  had  ever  been  in  Savannah;  he  said  that  local- 
union  members  contributed  the  office  space  because  they  were 
the  city’s  poorest  Negro  workers  ( mostly  in  fisheries  and  shrimp 
factories)  and  they  had  little  money  to  give.  Yet,  because  of  the 
listing  by  a  distant  board,  directed  at  other  people  entirely,  a 
scare  atmosphere  was  created  which  drove  potential  support 
away  from  the  campaign  to  increase  the  number  of  Negro  voters. 

WHY  DO  THEY  DO  IT? 

When  Hamilton  Fish  was  setting  up  his  original  congressional 
investigating  committee  in  1930,  a  number  of  congressmen 
opposed  the  whole  idea.  One  was  Rep.  Fiorello  La  Guardia,  later 
mayor  of  New  York  City,  whose  protests  were  prophetic.  He 
predicted  that  there  would  soon  be  “investigators  and  agents 
provocateurs  just  as  there  were  during  the  war  —  anyone  who 
had  a  grudge  would  send  in  anonymous  communications  or 
make  complaints  against  their  neighbors,  charging  them  with 
‘disloyalty’  or  being  ‘Un-American.’ . . .  ”5 

At  that  time  the  nation  was  in  the  depths  of  a  great  depres¬ 
sion,  and  people  everywhere  were  hungry.  Rep.  C.  William 
Ramseyer,  Iowa  Republican,  said:  “  . . .  This  Congress  ought  to 
create  a  committee  to  see  what  is  wrong  with  our  industrial  and 
economic  system  which  . .  .  permits  the  most  distress  for  want 
of  food  and  clothing  and  shelter. . . .  Why  do  we  not  address  our¬ 
selves  to  that  problem?  Oh,  it  is  easier  to  go  out  on  this  wild- 
goose  chase,  to  go  witch  hunting . . .  and  thereby  it  is  hoped 
that  the  minds  of  the  people  will  be  shifted  from  the  great  eco¬ 
nomic  problems.  .  .  .  ”tt 
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From  that  day  to  this,  the  committees  have  done  exactly  that. 
The  more  than  three  decades  since  then  have  been  times  of  great 
social  upheaval,  not  only  in  this  country  but  all  over  the  world. 
The  world’s  have-nots,  both  here  and  abroad,  have  been  coming 
into  their  own;  those  held  in  second-class  citizenship  are  seek¬ 
ing  a  place  in  the  sun.  The  committees,  instead  of  meeting  these 
challenges  with  constructive  programs,  have  simply  seen  it  all 
as  a  “subversive”  plot. 

A  mere  look  at  the  numbers  of  citizens  listed  in  the  files  of 
HUAC  and  the  other  committees  (thousands  in  the  files  of  state 
committees  in  addition  to  the  more  than  a  million  in  HUAC 
files )  seems  to  be  prima  facie  evidence  that  they  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  all  be  communists.  Indeed,  many  are  on  record  as  being 
extremely  anti-communist.  What  they  all  have  in  common,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  they  are  people  who  have  worked  in  one  way  or 
another  to  bring  about  changes  in  society.  Invariably,  the  investi¬ 
gators  are  people  who  have  worked  to  keep  things  pretty  much 
as  they  have  been.  They  are  men  whose  power  depends  on  pre¬ 
venting  any  change  in  the  political  balance,  and  invariably  their 
prime  targets  have  been  those  people  and  organizations  and 
movements  which  represent  vital  new  political  power. 

Thus,  the  first  main  targets  of  HUAC  when  it  was  organized 
in  1938  were  the  CIO  and  the  New  Deal  of  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt,  both  of  which  were  a  basic  challenge  to  the  economic  and 
political  power  structure  that  had  previously  prevailed  in 
America,  and  both  of  which  HUAC  saw  as  a  communist  plot. 

Given  this  pattern,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  HUAC  and  its  imi¬ 
tators  have  been  the  logical  weapon  for  those  politicians  who  see 
the  civil-rights  movement  as  a  threat  to  their  way  of  life  —  and 
to  their  political  power. 

HUAC:  HAVEN  FOR  RACISTS 
Equating  movements  for  racial  equality  with  subversion  goes 
back  to  the  Fish  Committee.  It  stated  ominously  that  com- 
munists  were  spreading  “revolutionary  propaganda  among  the 
Negroes”  and  were  “openly”  advocating  that  “there  must  be 
complete  social  and  racial  equality  between  the  whites  and 
Negroes  even  to  the  extent  of  intermarriage  ...  7 
This  line  has  continued,  and  a  study  of  the  men  who  have  led 
HUAC  provides  important  clues  as  to  why. 
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MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.... 

AT  COMMUNIST  TRAINING  SCHOOL 


PICTURED  HERE  (foreground)  it  Abner  W.  Barry  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party. 

On  the  first  row  ore  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King  (2nd  from  right)  of  the  Montgomery  Boycott, 

Aubrey  William*  (3rd  from  right)  president  of  the  Southern  Conference  Education  Fund  Inc.  and 
Myle»  Horton  (4th  from  Right)  the  director  of  HiphJondei  Folk  School. 

Thete  "four  horsemen"  of  racial  agitation  have  brought  'ention,  disturbance,  strife  and  violence  In 
thtlr  advancement  of  the  Communist  doctrine  of  "racial  nationalism". 

Above  is  a  Ku  Klux  Klan  leaflet  purporting  to  show  Dr.  King  at  a  Communist 
Training  School.  Actually  the  photo  was  taken  at  Highlander  Folk  School,  which 
even  a  Tennessee  legislative  committee  couldn’t  prove  “ subversive .” 

The  first  chairman,  from  1938  to  1945,  was  Rep.  Martin  Dies, 
traditional  segregationist  from  Texas  whose  political  position 
was  threatened  by  movements  to  increase  the  number  of  Negro 
and  poor-white  voters.  Dies  appointed  as  first  committee  investi¬ 
gator  one  Edward  F.  Sullivan,  a  publicity  specialist  for  Nazi 
groups  in  America.8  Dies  himself  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
foes  of  the  New  Deal,  opposing  such  legislation  as  minimum 
wage  laws  and  suggesting  that  the  way  to  cure  unemployment 
was  to  deport  the  six  million  “aliens”  he  estimated  wrere  in  this 
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country.0  The  first  reports  of  IIUAC  under  Dies  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  Fish  Committee  in  equating  racial  equality  with 
subversion;  Report  No.  2  stated  that  “communism  is  a  world¬ 
wide  political  organization  advocating  . . .  (among other  things) 
absolute  social  and  racial  equality.”10  J.  A.  Coleseott,  imperial 
wizard  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  wrote  in  the  Fiery  Cross  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1939,  that  “the  nation  owes  the  Dies  Committee  a  vote  of 
thanks  ...” 

Until  1945,  HUAC  was  a  temporary  committee,  which  had  to 
be  reappointed  by  each  Congress.  The  man  who  then  pushed 
through  a  resolution  to  make  it  permanent  was  Rep.  John  Rankin 
of  Mississippi,  the  power  behind  the  Committee  in  subsequent 
years.  Rankin,  elected  by  10,400  votes  in  a  district  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  over  200,000, 1 1  was  a  self-professed  crusader  for  segre¬ 
gation  and  bragged  that  he  was  “not  only  an  American  but 
Anglo-Saxon.”'2  He  was  obsessed  with  the  belief  that  Negroes 
were  happy  in  the  South’s  segregated  system  until  stirred  by 
“communist  agitators.”  13 

He  was  known  nationally  for  his  outspoken  anti-Semitism  as 
well  as  his  racist  opinions.  Time  called  him  the  “No.  1  Jew-baiter 
of  the  House.”14  He  called  Walter  Winchell  a  “communistic 
little  kike”13  and  once  in  a  speech  quoted  in  the  Congressional 
Record  referred  to  a  delegation  from  New  York  as  “that  gang 
of  communistic  Jews  and  Negroes.”16  One  of  his  great  cru¬ 
sades  was  against  FEPC,  and  he  called  his  activities  on  this 
a  “battle  to  save  America  for  Americans.”17  Another  pet  project 
was  to  prevent  mixing  of  white  and  Negro  blood  in  blood  banks, 
which  he  said  was  “one  of  those  schemes  of  these  fellow  travelers 
to  try  to  mongrelize  this  nation.”18 

Another  chairman  of  HUAC  in  the  1940’s  and  early  1950’s  was 
Rep.  John  Wood  of  Georgia,  also  an  ardent  segregationist  elected 
by  6  per  cent  of  the  eligible  voters  in  his  district.19  When  asked 
about  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  he  said  “The  Klan  is  an  old  American 
tradition,  like  illegal  whiskey  selling.”20 

The  chairmanship  of  HUAC  was  assumed  in  1963  by  Rep. 
Edwin  Willis  of  Louisiana,  who  led  the  Southern  opposition  to 
the  civil  rights  bill  in  Congress  in  1964.21  He  had  presided  at 
HUAC  hearings  where  Southern  integrationists  were  summoned 
to  Atlanta  in  1958.  Soon  thereafter  he  was  re-elected  to  Congress, 
like  most  Southern  lawmakers,  without  Republican  opposition 
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and  by  a  relatively  minute  balloting  —  8,962  votes,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  normal  vote  in  congressional  districts  elsewhere  in  the 
nation. 

Taking  over  as  vice-chairman  of  HUAC  under  Willis  was  Rep. 
William  Tuck  of  Virginia.  According  to  reports  from  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  the  Voter  Education  Project  of 
the  Southern  Regional  Council,  his  is  a  district  where  the  per¬ 
centage  of  white  persons  registered  to  vote  runs  two  to  three 
times  higher  than  the  percentage  among  Negroes;  and  in  seven 
of  his  13  counties,  Negro  registration  is  less  than  20  per  cent  of 
its  potential. 

Tuck  was  an  architect  of  Virginia’s  now  discredited  massive 
resistance  to  school  integration.  When  told  that  some  parts  of 
the  state  wanted  to  desegregate,  Tuck  said,  “If  they  won’t  go 
along  with  us,  I  say  make  ’em.”22  On  June  10,  1963,  in  Danville, 
Va.,  police  used  fire  hoses  and  night  sticks  to  break  up  a  demon¬ 
stration  against  segregation  and  injured  47  people.23  The  next 
day  Tuck  wired  the  mayor  of  Danville  and  commended  him  for 
the  “forthright  manner”  in  which  the  demonstration  was  han¬ 
dled.  Tuck  promised  to  stand  behind  the  mayor  “100  per  cent.”24 

The  other  chairmen  of  HUAC  have  been  Northerners.  Rep. 
J.  Parnell  Thomas  of  New  Jersey,  who  served  from  1947  to  1949, 
later  went  to  jail  for  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  government. 
From  1953  to  1955  the  chairman  was  Rep.  Harold  Velde  of 
Illinois.  His  attitudes  were  indicated  when  he  opposed  legisla¬ 
tion  for  mobile  library  service  in  rural  areas  because,  he  said, 
“the  basis  of  communism  and  socialistic  influence  is  education 
of  the  people:”25  From  1955  until  his  death  in  1963,  Rep.  Francis 
Walter  of  Pennsylvania  was  chairman. 

Ironically,  a  national  scandal  which  finally  established  definite 
links  between  HUAC  and  organized  racism  in  America  occurred 
not  while  a  Southerner  headed  the  Committee  but  during  the 
regime  of  Walter.  In  1960,  two  widely  respected  newspapers, 
the  York,  Pa,.  Gazette  <b  Daily,  and  the  Washington  Post,  re¬ 
vealed  that  HUAC  personnel  were  closely  linked  to  professional 
racists.  These  papers  reported  that  Richard  Arens,  then  staff 
counsel  for  HUAC  at  a  salary  of  $16,000  a  year,  was  drawing 
another  $3,000  a  year  as  consultant  on  a  project  designed  to  show 
that  Negroes  are  genetically  “inferior.”  The  papers  also  disclosed 
that  Rep.  Francis  Walter,  who  was  HUAC  chairman  at  the  time, 
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was  a  member  of  a  committee  connected  with  this  project.26 

The  project  was  the  work  of  one  Wycliffe  Draper  of  New 
York  City,  a  multi-millionaire.  Draper,  the  newspapers  disclosed, 
was  making  grants  for  scientific  research  and  many  reputable 
scientists  turned  down  his  grants.  One  of  them  told  the  Gazette 
<b  Daily: 

“He  (Draper)  did  not  really  know  any  genetics  himself  and 
was  a  racist  of  the  usual  type.  He  wished  to  prove  simply  that 
Negroes  were  inferior  to  other  people  and  wished  to  promote 
some  program  to  send  them  all  to  Africa.” 

Two  committees  of  a  foundation  set  up  by  Draper  dispensed 
the  grants,  the  newspapers  reported.  Arens  worked  for  one  of 
them;  he  told  a  reporter  that  he  served  as  a  consultant  channel¬ 
ing  research  funds  into  certain  aspects  of  “genetics  and  immigra¬ 
tion.”  Walter  was  a  member  of  the  same  committee.  The  Gazette 
ir  Daily  said: 

‘ ...  it  seems  clear  that  the  consultants  and  two  committees 
suggesting  and  approving  recipients  were  set  up  to  forestall  fur¬ 
ther  rebuffs  from  scientists  who  turned  down  Draper’s  offers.” 

After  these  reports,  Arens  was  removed  as  committee  counsel 
and  given  another  job  in  Washington.27  But  none  of  the  cases  of 
civil-rights  advocates  and  others  on  whose  “Americanism”  he 
had  sat  in  judgment  were  ever  reopened,  and  Walter  never  ex¬ 
plained  his  own  Draper  connections. 

No  wonder  that  when  HUAC  was  fighting  for  its  appropria¬ 
tion  from  Congress  in  1963  its  most  vocal  support  came  from 
Southern  congressmen.  After  a  long  period  when  virtually  no 
congressmen  dared  raise  their  voices  in  opposition  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  this  was  the  year  when  20  voted  against  the  appropria¬ 
tion  and  only  13  actually  spoke  on  the  House  floor  in  support  of 
it;  except  for  members  of  the  Committee,  all  hut  two  of  these  13 
were  Southerners. 

One  of  the  most  ardent  was  Rep.  Albert  Watson.  He  is  from  a 
South  Carolina  district  where,  according  to  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  five  out  of  nine  counties  have  Negro  majorities 
but  where  white  registration  runs  from  65  to  100  per  cent, 
whereas  Negro  registration  is  as  low  as  .8  per  cent  of  potential  in 
one  county.  The  HUAC  appropriation  was  necessary,  Watson 
said,  as  a  means  of  “preserving  our  way  of  life.”28 
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AND  WHAT  ABOUT  SISS? 


The  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  (SISS)  was 
established  by  the  late  Sen.  Patrick  McCarran,  who  became  its 
first  chairman.  He  and  Representative  Walter  authored  the 
McCarran-Walter  Act,  which  favors  immigration  into  the 
United  States  of  light-skinned  people  from  northwestern 
Europe  and  limits  those  with  darker  skins  from  elsewhere.  The 
next  chairman  of  SISS  was  Sen.  William  Jenner  of  Indiana,  a 
strong  supporter  of  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  and  a  leading  pro¬ 
ponent  of  anti-labor  legislation. 

But  for  most  of  its  life,  since  1955,  the  chairmen  of  SISS  has 
been  Sen.  James  O.  Eastland  of  Mississippi.  Eastland  is  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  segregation  and  has  called  the  whole  desegrega¬ 
tion  effort  “a  plot  of  a  few  agitators.”25'  Owner  of  a  huge  planta¬ 
tion  in  the  Mississippi  Delta,  he  is  elected  to  the  Senate  from  a 
state  where  discriminatory  laws  and  various  forms  of  intimida¬ 
tion  keep  all  but  5  per  cent  of  the  Negroes  from  voting.30  He  has 
accused  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  of  being  “brain-washed  by  left- 
wing  pressure  groups.”3'  Soon  after  the  court’s  decision  against 
school  segregation,  he  told  a  White  Citizens  Council  meeting  in 
Mississippi  that  “you  are  not  obligated  to  obey  the  decisions  of 
any  court  which  is  plainly  fraudulent.”32 

When  Eastland,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  which 
controlled  civil-rights  bills,  refused  to  hold  hearings,  he  declared 
on  a  television  program :  “  .  .  .  They  accuse  me  of  violating  their 
rights  and  violating  the  law.  Now  what  is  the  fact?  I  am  just  as 
guilty  as  they  said  I  was.”33  * 

Eastland,  like  the  chairman  of  HUAC,  was  disclosed  as  a 
member  of  one  of  the  committees  charged  with  dispensing  the 
grants  of  Wycliffe  Draper.34 

o  o  o  o  o 


These  are  the  men  who  have  led  the  Senate  and  House  investi¬ 
gating  committees.  Other  congressmen  have  been  members  of 
these  committees,  but  the  men  described  here  have  set  the 
policy,  provided  the  direction,  and  been  the  spokesmen.  Clearly, 
they  are  the  kind  of  men  who  will  be  out  of  office  when  the  civil- 
rights  movement  succeeds  in  its  goal  of  changing  the  political 
face  of  the  South  and  revitalizing  the  North.  Obviously,  they 
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have  been  determined  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  guar¬ 
antee  that  the  movement  does  not  become  that  strong. 

chapter  iv:  The  Record  of  Attack 

The  first  major  assault  by  HUAC  on  the  civil-rights  movement 
occurred  in  the  1940’s  when  it  attacked  the  Southern  Conference 
for  Human  Welfare  (SCHW). 

Organized  in  1938,  SCHW  was  an  expression  of  a  great  liberal 
upsurge  in  the  South,  uniting  Negro  and  white  Southerners  for 
the  first  time  in  this  century.  It  was  essentially  a  New  Deal 
organization  which  brought  together  Southern  supporters  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  program.  It  advocated  repeal  of  poll 
taxes,  an  end  to  the  white  primary,  integration  of  public  trans¬ 
portation,  fair  employment  practices,  support  for  the  CIO,  and 
aid  to  small  farmers.' 

The  organization  was  first  attacked  by  HUAC  under  Dies, 
as  part  of  his  general  assault  on  the  New  Deal.  A  1947  HUAC 
report  then  charged  that  SCHW  was  not  really  interested  in 
human  welfare  but  only  in  furthering  the  aims  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party.2  Walter  Gellhorn,  Columbia  Law  School  profes¬ 
sor,  writing  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review  of  October,  1947, 
analyzed  this  report  in  detail  and  wrote: 

“This  report  demonstrates  not  that  the  Southern  Conference 
is  a  corrupt  organization  but  that  the  Committee  (HUAC)  has 
been  either  intolerably  incompetent  or  designedly  intent  upon 
publicizing  misinformation.’’3 

Nonetheless,  this  1947  report  on  SCHW  continued  to  be  an 
official  document  of  the  U.S.  Congress  and  thus  highly  quotable 
and  libel-proof.  It  continues  today  as  the  basis  of  attack  on  the 
Southern  Conference  Educational  Fund  (SCEF),  which 
started  as  the  educational  wing  of  SCHW  and,  after  SCHW 
went  out  of  existence,  continued  as  an  independent  organiza¬ 
tion  to  bring  white  and  Negro  southerners  together  to  end 
segregation. 

The  report  on  SCHW  is  also  the  basis  for  attack  on  many  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  South  and,  through  them,  various  other  organiza¬ 
tions  to  which  they  belong,  for  example  the  NAACP,  human- 
relations  councils,  etc.  This  technique  was  used,  for  instance, 
in  1959  hearings  before  a  committee  of  the  Mississippi  legisla- 
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ture,  where  it  was  claimed  that  these  organizations  had  “inter¬ 
locking  directorates”  and  such  moderates  as  Hodding  Carter 
were  labelled  “communist.”4 

The  1947  report  on  SCHW  also  provided  material  for  an  attack 
on  SCEF  by  Senator  Eastland  in  1954.  White  officials  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  were  summoned  to  hearings  before  SISS  in  New 
Orleans,  all  testified  that  they  were  not  communists,  but,  despite 
this,  Eastland  issued  a  report  saying  the  purpose  of  SCEF  was  to 
promote  communism  in  the  South.  His  major  evidence:  the  fact 
that  SCEF  grew  out  of  SCHW  and  HUAC  had  so  labeled  SCHW 
in  the  1940’s.5 

Subsequent  major  forays  by  HUAC  and  SISS  into  the  South 
took  place  in  North  Carolina,  1956;6  Memphis,7  and  New 
Orleans,8  1956  and  1957;  and  Atlanta,  1958.°  The  targets  were 
individuals  rather  than  organizations,  but  these  were  almost 
invariably  people  working  for  civil  rights;  a  pall  of  public  sus¬ 
picion  was  cast  over  those  who  might  have  known  them,  the 
organizations  they  supported,  and  the  civil-rights  move¬ 
ment  generally. 

For  example,  in  the  North  Carolina  hearings,  one  target  was 
a  former  president  of  NAACP  youth  councils  for  the  state, 
Nathaniel  Bond.  In  Atlanta,  part  of  the  attack  was  aimed  at  Carl 
Braden,  field  organizer  for  SCEF,  who  was  already  under  attack 
as  a  “subversive”  in  Kentucky  after  he  helped  a  Negro  to  buy  a 
home  in  a  segregated  neighborhood.  The  latter  episode  had  led 
to  his  conviction  on  a  sedition  charge  in  a  Kentucky  court,  with 
the  help  of  nine  professional  witnesses  provided  to  the  state  by 
HUAC.10 

On  another  occasion,  when  HUAC  was  sitting  in  Ohio,  it 
summoned  all  the  way  from  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Lee  Lorch,  a 
white  man  who  had  just  attempted  to  enroll  his  child  in  a  pre¬ 
viously  all-Negro  school  in  support  of  the  spirit  of  the  1954 
Supreme  Court  decision.11  Later  testimony  before  a  Louisiana 
investigating  committee  showed  that  the  summons  had  been 
issued  after  a  clipping  about  the  school  incident  was  sent  to 
a  professional  witness  for  HUAC.12 

As  a  result  Lorch  was  forced  to  leave  Nashville.  He  and  his 
family  were  living  in  Little  Rock  when  the  school  crisis  devel¬ 
oped  there  in  1957.  Mrs.  Lorch  then  received  national  publicity 
because  she  openly  befriended  the  young  Negroes  who  were 
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hounded  by  a  mob  as  they  tried  to  enter  Central  High  School. 
Immediately  thereafter,  she  was  summoned  to  appear  before 
Eastland  at  SISS  hearings  in  Memphis.13 

Eastland  had  previously  paid  another  visit  to  New  Orleans 
for  hearings  in  1956.  A  journalist  observing  them  commented 
that  “none  of  the  proceedings  served  any  purpose  except  to  pro¬ 
vide  segregationist  groups  with  a  weapon  to  intimidate  the  city’s 
growing  forces  of  decency.”  N 

THE  INDIRECT  ATTACK 

These  were  direct  attacks.  Even  more  damaging,  perhaps 
than  their  direct  attack  on  integrationist  groups  have  been 
IIUAC’s  and  SISS’s  indirect  attacks.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  feeding  of  material  from  HUAC  and  SISS  files  to 
Southern  state  agencies  and  to  private  segregationist  groups. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  person  to  have  done  any¬ 
thing  constructive  to  right  the  world’s  wrong  and  not  have  a 
“citation”  in  HUAC  files.  These  huge  files  are  available  to  any 
member  of  Congress  and  through  them  to  various  individuals, 
organizations,  and  state  officials.  The  helter-skelter  citations  thus 
become  lethal  smear  weapons  in  the  hands  of  segregationists, 
both  official  and  unofficial. 

BUSH-LEAGUE  INVESTIGATIONS: 

THE  STATE  COMMITTEES 

Regular  users  of  HUAC  and  SISS  files  are  the  various  investi¬ 
gating  committees  in  the  Southern  states  which  sprang  up  after 
1954.  These  committees  have  had  various  names  —  from  the 
Legal  Educational  Advisory  Committee  established  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  in  1955  to  the  Committee  on  Offenses  Against  the  Admin¬ 
istration  of  Justice  in  Virginia  to  the  more  open  copying  of  the 
HUAC  name  in  Louisiana’s  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  But  all  have  similar  aims,  chiefly  to  pre¬ 
serve  segregation,  and  their  method  is  to  pounce  upon  those 
who  oppose  it.  Sometimes  the  same  function  is  performed  by  a 
state  sovereignty  commission,  and  some  states  — Mississippi, 
for  example  —  have  had  both  a  sovereignty  commission  and  a 
committee.  In  others,  a  state  attorney  general  has  himself  per¬ 
formed  much  the  same  function. 

In  1958,  J.  B.  Matthews,  habitual  professional  witness  for 


HUAC  and  SISS,  appeared  before  the  Florida  committee. 
Matthews  had  been  repudiated  by  even  Senator  McCarthy  in 
the  early  50  s  after  he  said  that  7,000  Protestant  ministers  in  the 
U.S.A.  were  supporters  of  the  communist  cause.  He  told  the 
Florida  legislators: 

“Communists  or  communist  influence  were  directly  involved 
in  every  major  race  incident  in  the  past  four  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  ‘legislation’  on  the  subject  of  integration.”  (An 
obvious  reference  to  the  1954  school  decision.)15 

Thus  did  Matthews  verbalize  the  approach  of  all  the  state 
investigating  agencies  in  this  period  —  and  then  he  proceeded 
to  give  them  ammunition. 

He  presented  to  the  Florida  committee  a  99-page  list  of 
alleged  communist  “citations”  of  145  national  leaders  of  the 
NAACP,  and  he  drew  on  HUAC  hearings  to  document  his 
charge  that  such  people  as  Mrs.  Rosa  Parks,  who  started  the 
Montgomery  bus  protest,  were  communist-inspired.16 

This  material  was  then  published  in  two  pamphlets  by  the 
Georgia  Education  Commission,  the  equivalent  of  an  investigat¬ 
ing  committee  in  that  state.17  This  commission  fell  into  silence 
after  a  scandal  over  its  alleged  involvement  in  state  elections,18 
but  this  and  other  of  its  publications  continue  to  circulate 
throughout  the  South  and  to  be  widely  quoted. 

Matthews  again  testified  about  the  “subversive”  nature  of 
the  integration  movement  before  the  1959  hearings  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  committee,  where  he  labeled  not  only  SCEF  and  the 
NAACP  but  the  Southern  Regional  Council  and  it*  related 
human  relations  councils.19 

The  legislative  committee  in  Louisiana  got  into  the  act  in 
1957.  Its  star  witness  was  Manning  Johnson,  Negro  ex-Commu- 
nist  who  was  a  professional  witness  for  HUAC.  The  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  had  found  his  testimony  possibly  untruthful 
and  had  remanded  for  rehearing  a  case  in  which  he  testified, 
but  the  Louisiana  legislators  appeared  to  accept  his  word  as 
gospel.  His  chief  target  was  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  whom 
he  called  a  “dastardly  misleader”  taking  Negroes  “down  the 
road  to  bloodshed  and  violence.  . . .  ”-°  He  placed  the  communist 
label  on  SCEF,  SRC,  and  the  NAACP,  agreeing  with  a  legislator 
that  the  “so-called  communist  Trojan  horse  is  stabled  today 
within  the  NAACP.”21 
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The  Georgia  Education  Commission  printed  this  testimony 
too.-2  And  material  from  the  Florida  hearings,  as  well  as  from 
SISS  and  HUAC,  eventually  turned  up  in  reports  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  committee.23 

Johnson  and  Matthews  also  appeared  at  hearings  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Legislative  Council  with  much  the  same  testimony.  These 
hearings  made  headlines  over  the  South,  but  the  studiously 
objective  Southern  School  News  noted  that  the  links  shown  be¬ 
tween  communism  and  Arkansas  were  somewhat  “second-hand” 
—  consisting  mainly  of  “showing  that  some  members  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council  in  Atlanta  and  the  NAACP  have 
been  cited  as  having  communist  connections  and  that  these  per¬ 
sons  have  associates  in  Arkansas.”24 


In  1961,  the  General  Investigating  Committee  of  the  Texas 
Legislature  issued  a  widely  publicized  report  charging  that 
racial  “agitation”  in  Texas  is  “frequently  directed  by  persons 
taking  orders  from  Moscow.”  The  Texas  Observer  commented 
that  “the  report  stops  short  of  details  in  support  of  such  allega¬ 


tions.”25 


The  attack  on  Highlander  Folk  School  was  started  by  the 
Georgia  Education  Commission,  which  in  late  1957  published 
a  brochure  charging  various  people  associated  with  Highlander 
with  communist  connections.  The  brochure  was  based  almost 


exclusively  on  material  from  HUAC  and  state  agencies.  Bruce 
Bennett,  attorney  general  of  Arkansas,  who  had  pushed  the  anti¬ 
communist  investigations  of  his  state  and  who  had  proposed  a 
“Southern  Plan  for  Peace”  consisting  of  measures  to  destroy  the 
NAACP,  then  suggested  to  the  Tennessee  legislature  that  it 
“investigate”  Highlander.  The  Tennessee  lawmakers  obligingly 
set  up  a  committee,  Bennett  came  over  (HUAC  files  in  hand) 
to  testify,  and  a  circus  ensued. 

It  was  all  very  flamboyant,  but  the  Southern  School  News  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Tennessee  committee  “turned  up  no  concrete 
evidence  of  subversion.”  The  truth,  however,  never  caught  up 
with  the  lie.  A  hysterical  atmosphere  had  been  created,  and  the 
school  was  later  closed  by  court  action  on  unrelated  charges.26 

A  new  Highlander  Center  has  since  been  founded  in  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  where  a  daily  newspaper  continues  to  attack  it  with 
charges  from  HUAC  files  and  to  question  the  loyalty  of  all  who 
have  a  connection  with  the  center  —  for  example,  the  director 
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of  the  Presbyterian  student  center,  which  has  been  the  gather¬ 
ing  place  for  student  groups  opposing  segregation.27  When 
Highlander  began  building  a  new  conference  center  in  the 
mountains  near  Knoxville,  it  too  was  burned,  and  those  build¬ 
ing  it  were  arrested.28 

As  the  various  little  state  HUAC’s  hold  their  hearings,  they 
issue  their  own  reports,  which  then  also  become  “authoritative” 
sources  and  are  in  turn  quoted  by  agencies  of  other  states  —or 
by  the  congressional  committees  as  further  “evidence”  of  the 
subversive  nature  of  the  integrationists. 

GRIST  FOR  VIGILANTE  MILLS 

Among  those  who  exploit  this  material  are  private  segrega¬ 
tionist  groups  and  segregationist  newspapers.  To  them,  charges 
of  federal  and  state  committees  are  priceless.  First  it  sounds 
authoritative  to  cite  a  government  report.  Secondly,  if  a  publica¬ 
tion  or  a  speaker  quotes  a  congressional  or  state  committee  re¬ 
port,  the  victim  cannot  sue  for  libel  with  any  hope  of  success. 

One  of  the  most  quoted  documents  in  the  war  against  the 
NAACP  is  a  little  booklet,  “The  Ugly  Truth  About  the  NAACP.” 
This  is  a  1955  speech  by  Attorney  General  Eugene  Cook  of 
Georgia,  printed  by  the  White  Citizens  Council.  Cook  quotes 
from  the  files  of  HUAC  and  SISS  to  “prove”  that  the  NAACP  is 
communist  and  that  SCEF,  SRC,  and  other  interracial  groups 
in  the  South  are  communist  fronts.  He  urges  all  good  Georgians 
to  withdraw  from  these  organizations  and  states  the  continuing 
line  of  the  segregationists: 

“The  issue  involved,”  he  says,  “is  not  one  of  race  but  of* sub¬ 
version.  . . .  ”29 

The  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference  ( SCLC )  and 
the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee  were  not 
included  in  Cook’s  attack;  they  came  into  existence  later,  but 
the  same  method  has  subsequently  been  used  against  them  and 
against  CORE  as  it  became  more  active  in  the  South  after  1960. 

Widely  distributed  in  1963  in  an  effort  to  discredit  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  a  picture  of  King  at  what  was  captioned  a 
“communist  training  school.”  Actually  this  photograph  showed 
King  at  the  25th  anniversary  celebration  of  Highlander  Folk 
School,  the  institution  which  even  a  Tennesse  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  could  not  prove  to  be  “subversive.”  But  this  has  not  kept 
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Typical  Literature  from  Dr.  Hargis’  Christian  Crusade,  the  Citizens 


Council  of  Greenwood,  Miss.,  and  the  Georgia  Committee  on  Education. 


the  vigilante  groups  from  circulating  and  printing  the  picture 
and  constantly  saying  that  the  school  —  and  King  because  he 
was  there  —  was  communist.30 

Similar  material  is  used  by  the  American  Nazi  Party,  the 
Hargis  Crusade,  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

A  new  technique  that  has  recently  emerged  is  the  use  of 
HUAC-documented  newspaper  articles  as  the  basis  for  legal 
action  against  integrationists  by  local  officials. 

For  example,  when  the  Danville,  Va.,  affiliate  of  SCLC 
launched  direct-action  protests  against  segregation  in  1963, 
local  newspapers  began  a  series  of  attacks  charging  that  commu¬ 
nists  were  behind  the  movement;  authority  for  the  charges  were 
citations  of  HUAC  and  the  Florida  investigating  committee. 
Later,  when  city  officials  went  to  court  to  stop  the  demonstra¬ 
tions  by  injunction,  the  clippings  of  these  articles  were  pre¬ 
sented  as  “evidence”  that  the  demonstrations  were  communist- 
inspired.31 

THE  TIMING  IS  CAREFUL 


A  survey  of  the  timing  of  various  hearings  before  investigating 
committees  gives  a  clue  to  their  purpose.  For  example: 


•  The  original  HUAC  report  on  the  Southern  Conference 
came  just  as  that  organization  was  experiencing  a  rapid  post- 
World  War  II  growth  and  projecting  a  sweeping  program  for 
change  in  the  South’s  segregated  system.  The  subsequent  East- 
land  attack  on  SCEF  in  1954  came  just  before  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  against  school  segregation.  Knowledgeable 
people  anticipated  a  favorable  decision  that  year,  and  SCEF 
was  preparing  a  program  to  encourage  Southwide  compliance.32 

•  The  attack  of  the  Florida  committee  on  the  NAACP  came 
as  that  group  was  mounting  an  all-out  offensive  against  school 
segregation.  The  state’s  human-relations  council  was  attacked 
at  that  time  too.33  A  later  attack  by  the  Florida  committee  on 
SCEF  ( 1961 )  developed  when  that  group  was  organizing  a 
state-wide  committee  to  work  for  legislation  favorable  to  inte¬ 
gration.34 

•  The  Louisiana  committee,  in  various  forms,  has  been  active 
several  times.  Its  hearings  with  Manning  Johnson  were  held  as 
liberal  elements  began  to  speak  out  after  the  silence  which 
descended  in  19, 54.35  In  1958,  the  committee  investigated  college 
professors  after  66  of  them  signed  a  petition  against  closing 
integrated  schools.36  In  1961,  it  went  after  academic  people 
again  when  a  Louisiana  State  University  professor  called  actions 
of  the  legislators  on  segregation  a  national  scandal.37  Legislators 
said  he  “must  be  a  communist.”36  Meantime,  the  committee  had 
held  a  1960  probe  of  the  sit-in  movement.38 

•  The  Virginia  committee  was  first  active  when  Negroes  and 
a  few  scattered  whites  raised  their  voices  against  the  ftiassive- 
resistance  laws.  David  Scull,  a  white  Quaker  who  refused  to 
give  in  to  the  committee,  was  cited  for  contempt;  he  later  won 
an  appeal  of  his  case  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.39  The  commit¬ 
tee,  under  a  different  name,  emerged  again  to  attack  local  leaders 
of  the  SCLC  when  that  group  challenged  the  status  quo  through¬ 
out  the  state.40 

•  The  attack  on  Highlander  came  when  Southern  segrega¬ 
tionists  were  frightened  by  the  new  upsurge  set  off  by  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  bus  protest  of  1956;  they  felt  that  many  leaders  of  the 
new  movement  were  being  trained  at  Highlander. 

•  Alabama  threatened  to  set  up  a  committee  after  the  Free¬ 
dom  Rides  hit  the  state  in  1961  and  legislators  saw  a  “commu¬ 
nist  plot.”  Saner  lawmakers  staved  off  the  bill  to  establish  a 
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committee  that  year.  But  in  1963,  after  the  Birmingham  up¬ 
surge  frightened  the  segregationists  again,  the  committee  was 
established.4 1 

And  so  on.  Almost  every  attack  by  these  committees  has  come 
when  there  was  some  new  upsurge  of  activity  against  segrega¬ 
tion  or  when  such  a  move  was  brewing. 

STICKS  AND  STONES  . . . 

“Sticks  and  stones  may  break  my  bones,  but  words  can  never 
hurt  me.” 

For  a  long  time,  the  various  committees  attacked  only  with 
words.  The  words  did  hurt  and  do  damage  but  the  march  toward 
integration  could  not  be  stopped. 

So  the  segrationists  who  run  the  committees  became  more 
anxious.  They  began  to  move  beyond  the  realm  of  words. 

In  1961,  agents  of  the  Virginia  committee  burst  into  the  of¬ 
fices  of  three  civil  rights  attorneys  in  Norfolk  (Len  Holt,  Ed 
Dawley,  and  Joe  Jordan)  and  demanded  all  their  records.  The 
attorneys  refused  to  turn  the  records  over,  told  the  agents  to  get 
out,  went  to  court  to  enjoin  the  attack,  and  eventually  won.42 

Then  in  1963,  the  Louisiana  committee  did  not  bother  to  ask 
for  records.  It  took  them. 

The  legislators  obtained  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  James 
Dombrowski,  executive  director  of  SCEF;  Ben  Smith,  a  civil- 
rights  attorney  and  SCEF  treasurer,  and  Bruce  Waltzer,  his  law 
partner.  The  committee  sent  city  and  state  police  to  the  offices 
and  homes  of  the  men.  Police  broke  down  a  door  with  sledge 
hammers,  raided  the  premises,  confiscated  all  records  and  per¬ 
sonal  papers,  and  arrested  the  men.  The  three  were  charged 
with  violation  of  the  state’s  subversive  activities  and  communist 
control  act.43 

Three  weeks  later  a  state  judge  in  New  Orleans  dismissed 
these  charges,  saying  there  was  no  evidence  to  support  them 
and  that  the  raids  had  been  illegal.43  Befusing  to  give  up,  the 
legislators  then  took  their  accusations  to  a  grand  jury  and  got 
formal  charges  against  the  three  men  filed  anyway.  The  three 
were  not  charged  with  being  communists  but  with  membership 
in  SCEF  and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  attorneys,  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild,  which  the  state  claims  are  “subversive”  organiza¬ 
tions.45  Their  “proof”  of  this  subversion:  the  fact  that  the 
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organizations  have  been  cited  either  by  the  Eastland  subcom¬ 
mittee  or  by  HUAC,  the  only  “proof”  required  to  show  that  an 
organization  is  “subversive”  under  the  Louisiana  law.4<i 

Meantime,  the  Louisiana  committee  made  photocopies  of  all 
of  SCEF’s  records  and  turned  the  originals  over  to  Senator 
Eastland  and  his  subcommittee.  SCEF  went  to  court  to  try  to 
stop  Eastland  from  taking  the  records.  While  this  action  was 
pending,  Eastland  secretly  ordered  them  taken  over  the  state 
line  into  Mississippi  and  then  to  Washington.47 

Thus  the  material  which  had  long  flowed  from  federal  to  state 
committee  was  now  moving  the  other  way;  the  Louisiana  com¬ 
mittee  fed  names  and  records  back  to  Senator  Eastland,  laying 
the  basis  for  more  reckless  charges  against  more  people,  and 
more  citations  to  be  shuttled  back  again  to  the  state  committees 
and  private  segregationist  groups. 

THE  B TITER  FRUITS 

No  wonder  there  is  a  widespread  “feeling”  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  subversive  about  the  civil-rights  movement. 

This  has  deterred  some  Negroes,  but  its  greatest  effect  has 
been  on  white  people.  Perhaps  this  is  because  their  families 
and  friends  are  likely  to  believe  the  communist  charges,  where¬ 
as  it  is  pretty  hard  to  convince  Negroes  that  the  freedom  move¬ 
ment  is  a  subversive  plot.  So  the  net  result  has  been  to  keep 
whites  out  of  action,  leave  Negroes  alone  on  the  front  lines, 
and  sometimes  to  encourage  them  to  suspect  the  motives  of 
the  few  whites  who  are  active.  Thus  the  gap  has  been  ^videned 
between  black  and  white. 

The  atmosphere  created  by  the  investigating  committees  has 
also  set  rigid  limits  on  where  the  movement  can  go. 

This  is  because  the  same  committee  investigations  that  have 
cast  suspicion  on  civil-rights  advocates  have  also  spread  the 
notion  that  anyone  who  questions  existing  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  patterns  is  somehow  disloyal  and  Un-American. 

Yet  more  and  more  active  workers  for  civil  rights  are  decid¬ 
ing  that  if  changes  in  our  racial  relationships  are  to  go  beyond 
integration  at  lunch  counters,  there  are  going  to  have  to  be  some 
drastic  changes  in  our  society. 

Robert  Moses,  young  SNCC  leader  in  Mississippi,  has 
summed  it  up  this  way: 
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A  Hampton,  Virginia  demonstration  in  1963. 


“The  Negro  seeks  his  own  place  within  the  existing  institu¬ 
tional  framework,  but  to  accommodate  him  society  will  have  to 
modify  its  institutions  —  and  in  many  cases  to  make  far-reaching, 
fundamental  changes. . .  .  The  struggle  for  jobs  for  Negroes 
forces  questions  about  the  ability  of  the  economy  to  provide  jobs 
for  everyone  within  our  present  socio-economic  structure;  lack 
ot  legal  counsel  for  Negroes  brings  into  focus  the  general  lack 
of  legal  counsel  for  all  the  poor. .  .  . 

“The  function  of  the  white  American  is  not  so  much  to  prepare 
the  Negro  for  entrance  into  the  larger  society  —  to  clean  him  up, 
straightjacket  and  necktie  him,  make  him  presentable  for  the 
supper  table  —  but  to  prepare  society  for  the  change  it  must 
make  to  include  Negroes.  ...” 

And  that,  concludes  Moses,  means  that  “in  the  coming  years, 
it  will  be  more  and  more  crucial  to  discuss,  debate. . .  .  Move¬ 
ments  for  social  change  require  freedom  of  speech  and  associa¬ 
tion.  . . .  ”4S 

But  freedom  to  debate,  discuss,  and  question  is  exactly  what 
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we  don’t  have  in  America  today,  and  we  won’t  have  it  as  long  as 
HUAC  and  its  imitators  are  looking  over  our  shoulders. 

chapter  v:  The  Brave  Will  Be  Free 

We  don’t  have  to  continue  to  tolerate  these  committees  and 
their  works. 

We  have  in  the  U.S.  Constitution  the  weapon  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  It  is  the  First  Amendment  to  that  Constitution,  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  what  we  call  our  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  First  Amendment  says:  “Congress  shall  make  no  law  re¬ 
specting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the 
press;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances.” 

HUAC  and  similar  committees  violate  that  amendment  be¬ 
cause,  through  HUAC,  Congress  has  in  fact  limited  free  speech 
just  as  surely  as  if  it  had  passed  a  special  law  to  do  so.  If  an 
American  has  to  fear  that  speaking  his  mind,  joining  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  going  to  a  meeting  is  going  to  lead  to  a  summons  or  a 
committee  listing  that  can  ruin  his  life,  obviously  he  is  not  free 
to  speak,  join,  assemble,  or  petition. 

Furthermore,  since  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  Congress 
from  legislating  in  the  fields  of  speech  and  association,  Congress 
has  no  reason  or  right  to  investigate  in  those  fields.  Our  Constitu¬ 
tion  gives  Congress  the  power  to  investigate  only  for  informa¬ 
tion  it  needs  for  legislative  purposes,  or  to  oversee  the  operation 
of  government.  Congress  has  no  power  whatsoever  to  oversee 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  private  citizens.  Under  our  form 
of  government,  it  is  the  business  of  the  citizen  to  ask  what  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  think  and  belong  to,  but  under  no  circumstances 
does  a  congressman  have  a  right  to  demand  to  know  what  a 
private  citizen  thinks  or  belongs  to. 

In  recent  test  cases,  a  slim  majority  of  five  justices  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  upheld  questioning  by  HUAC  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  to  give  up  some  of  our  First  Amendment 
freedoms  to  protect  the  security  of  the  nation. 

But  a  minority  of  four  justices,  Earl  Warren,  Hugo  Black,  Wil¬ 
liam  Douglas,  and  William  Brennan,  holds  otherwise;  they  de- 
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clare  that  curtailment  of  the  First  Amendment  is  in  itself  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  country.1  As  Justice  Douglas  said: 
“Restriction  of  free  thought  and  free  speech  is  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  all  subversions.  It  is  the  one  un-American  act  that  could 
most  easily  defeat  us.”2 

Ever  growing  numbers  of  citizens  are  coming  to  this  view 
and  are  speaking  out  in  opposition  to  the  investigating  com¬ 
mittees.  When  HU  AC  scheduled  the  hearings  in  Atlanta  in 
1958,  200  Southern  Negro  leaders  signed  an  open  letter  to  the 
U.S.  House  asking  that  the  Committee  stay  out  of  the  South.3 
From  that  action  grew  a  new  nationwide  movement  to  abolish 
HUAC  entirely.  More  than  30  national  organizations,  including 
most  of  the  major  civil-rights  groups,  and  hundreds  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens  are  on  record  in  favor  of  abolition.  Congress 
can  abolish  the  Committee  any  time  it  wants  to,  and  a  National 
Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC  has  come  into  existence  to  co¬ 
ordinate  efforts  to  persuade  it  to  do  so.4 

TO  MAKE  REAL  THE  DREAM 

The  rights  that  are  violated  by  HUAC  are  the  same  rights 
that  are  violated  each  time  police  arrest  peaceful  pickets  and 
demonstrators  —  or  torture  them  with  cattle  prods  as  they  have 
done  in  the  Deep  South.  The  right  to  picket  and  protest  is  also 
the  right  to  speak,  to  assemble,  to  petition  —  the  rights  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  First  Amendment. 

One  reason  we  find  so  many  violations  of  these  rights  today 
is  that  all  of  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  have 
often  been  more  dream  than  reality.  White  people  readily  for¬ 
get  that,  but  Negroes  can  never  forget  it,  because  they  know 
that  the  dream  was  corrupted  from  the  beginning  by  their 
enslavement. 

Our  Constitution,  in  its  Bill  of  Rights,  stated  at  the  outset  some 
of  the  loftiest  ideals  of  freedom  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Yet 
this  same  Constitution  gave  official  recognition  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery  and  in  fact  designated  the  Negro  slave  as  only 
three-fifths  of  a  person.5  It  is  this  paradox  that  has  corroded  the 
heart  of  our  society  from  the  beginning. 

Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  same  forces  that  ignore  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  Amendments  to  our  Constitution,  and  seek 
to  keep  the  Negro  in  a  position  of  three-fifths  citizenship,  also 
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ignore  the  First  Amendment  and  stifle  the  rights  of  free  speech 
through  which  men  can  protest  the  denial  of  their  citizenship 
rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  seek  to  establish  full  citizenship 
for  all  must  of  necessity  establish  the  right  of  free  speech  because 
this  is  the  means  of  peaceful  social  change;  this  is  the  way  to 
change  society  without  violent  revolution.  We  must  establish 
this  right  with  the  police  departments  that  turn  high-powered 
fire  hoses  on  peaceful  demonstrators,  and  we  must  establish  it 
before  the  legislative  committees  that  label  a  man  a  traitor  be¬ 
cause  he  dissents.  We  must  do  this  not  just  because  freedom  of 
speech  is  some  abstract  good  we  would  enjoy,  not  something  to 
have  later  like  icing  on  the  cake,  but  because  it  is  a  right  we  must 
have  NOW  as  the  key  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  full  citizenship. 

In  the  process,  it  may  be  that  the  civil-rights  movement  will 
establish  this  right  as  reality  instead  of  dream  for  all  Americans 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history. 

THE  COURAGE  TO  BE  FREE 

But,  some  will  ask,  suppose  some  advocates  of  civil  rights  have 
really  been  communists?  What  if  the  committees  have  occasion¬ 
ally  been  correct  in  their  identifications? 

We  have  seen  how  attempts  to  eliminate  this  possibility  have 
crippled  democracy,  weakened  movements  for  social  change, 
and  debilitated  work  for  such  positive  good  as  integration. 
Therefore  it  is  time  we  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  these  questions. 

The  basic  decision  each  of  us  must  make  is  what  wg  mean 
when  we  talk  about  freedom  and  a  free  society.  For  many  it 
means  that  a  citizen  is  free  to  hold  and  express,  without  reprisal 
from  his  Government,  any  idea  — no  matter  what  it  is,  and  no 
matter  how  many  other  people  disagree  with  him.  In  this  view, 
only  illegal  acts  can  be  punished  in  our  society,  and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  illegal  thought.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Black 
has  said  this  eloquently  in  one  of  his  dissents: 

“I  canot  agree  with  the  Court’s  notion  that  First  Amendment 
freedoms  must  be  abridged  in  order  to  ‘preserve’  our  country. 
That  notion  rests  on  the  unarticulated  premise  that  this  Nation’s 
security  hangs  upon  its  power  to  punish  people  because  of  what 
they  think,  speak  or  write  about. ...  I  challenge  this  premise 
and  deny  that  ideas  can  be  proscribed  under  our  Constitution. 
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I  agree  that  despotic  governments  cannot  exist  without  stifling 
the  voice  of  opposition  to  their  oppressive  practices.  The  First 
Amendment  means  to  me,  however,  that  the  only  constitutional 
way  our  Government  can  preserve  itself  is  to  leave  its  people 
the  fullest  freedom  to  praise,  criticize  or  discuss,  as  they  see  fit, 
all-governmental  policies  and  to  suggest,  if  they  desire,  that  even 
its  most  fundamental  postulates  are  bad  and  should  be 
changed. . . .  ”7 

Justice  Black  says  it’s  a  matter  of  whether  we  have  the 
“courage  to  be  free.”8  If  we  followed  his  philosophy,  communists 
would  be  free  to  function  in  our  society  just  like  anybody  else. 
There  would  thus  be  no  reason  for  them  to  work  underground; 
they  coidd  express  their  beliefs  openly  and  those  who  disagree 
could  debate  them  openly.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  debate 
about  communism  would  be  clearly  that  and  a  debate  about 
segregation  would  be  clearly  that.  There  would  be  no  reason  for 
the  two  to  get  all  mixed  up  in  people’s  minds.  The  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  word  “communist”  as  a  scare  word  has  been  made 
possible  because  communists  have,  in  effect,  been  outlawed  in 
our  society. 

Outlawing  an  idea  does  not  destroy  it.  It  merely  provides 
witches  for  a  witch  hunt  and  labels  for  labeling.  HUAC  has  al¬ 
ways  objected  to  having  its  activities  called  a  witch  hunt,  and 
Representative  Walter  once  said:  “The  Salem  witches  were  the 
product  of  pure  imagination.  But  the  Communist  witches  are 
plaguing  the  earth.”9  Yet  Walter  was  wrong,  because  commu¬ 
nists  until  they  are  outlawed  are  just  human  beings  —  whom 
some  may  hate  but  who  can  be  dealt  with  like  other  flesh-and- 
blood  creatures.  It  is  when  communists  (or  any  other  group)  are 
outlawed,  cast  into  outer  darkness,  and  set  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  human  race  that  they  take  on  the  unearthly  quality  of 
witches.  They  become,  in  the  public  mind,  shadowy  and  ill- 
defined,  the  personification  of  evil  and  wrong.  And  people,  in 
all  their  frailty,  identify  such  proclaimed  demons  with  anyone 
or  any  idea  they  fear  and  hate.  To  the  business  executive,  that 
may  be  a  labor  leader;  to  the  army  general,  it  may  be  a  pacifist, 
or  perhaps  mothers  who  fear  the  effects  of  fallout  on  their  child¬ 
ren;  and  to  the  segregationist,  it  most  certainly  is  the  integra- 
tionists. 

Such  labeling  breeds  fear,  and  such  fear  means  a  sterile  and 
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silent  society,  and  to  those  who  follow  Justice  Black’s  philosophy 
it  is  this  silence  that  is  the  real  threat  to  the  welfare  and  security 
of  a  democracy.  We  have  seen  what  such  an  atmosphere  has 
done  to  the  potential  of  the  integration  movement. 

If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  that  a  civil-rights  group  must  ask 
itself  whether  it  really  helps  its  cause  if  it  feeds  this  atmosphere 
by  screening  out  those  who  are  called  communists.  Whether  the 
charge  be  true  or  false,  the  more  pertinent  questions  would  seem 
to  be:  What  did  the  person  do  for  or  against  civil  rights?  Did  he 
support  the  aim  and  methods  of  the  movement  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  to  which  he  belonged?  If  it  is  said  that  his  participation  in 
the  movement  did  harm  to  the  cause,  was  this  because  of  some 
misconduct  on  his  part?  Or  was  it  because  of  the  attacks  on  him 
by  government  committees  and  private  segregationist  vigilantes? 
Was  it  because  the  atmosphere  created  by  outlawing  commu¬ 
nists  allowed  the  segregationists  to  use  this  label  to  try  to  destroy 
the  integration  movement?  And  if  the  harm  derives  from  the 
atmosphere,  what  can  be  done  to  change  it? 

The  summer  of  1963  provided  at  least  two  good  examples  of 
how  the  civil-rights  movement  can  handle  the  charges  of 
communism  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  go  away  and  help 
change  the  atmosphere  in  the  process. 

One  was  the  experience  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  CORE  group. 
Just  as  hundreds  of  Cleveland  citizens  were  preparing  to  join 
the  August  28  March  on  Washington,  a  Cleveland  newspaper 
published  front-page  headlines  declaring  that  one  of  the  local 
march  organizers,  a  CORE  leader,  was  an  “Admitted  Red.”10 
Obviously,  Cleveland  segregationists  expected  this  \evelation 
to  cripple  Cleveland’s  participation  in  the  March  and  to  destroy 
the  rising  civil-rights  activity  in  that  city.  If  local  CORE  leader¬ 
ship  had  panicked,  it  might  have. 

Instead,  however,  a  local  CORE  leader  simply  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  saying  that  the  organization  asks  only  two  questions  of  a 
prospective  member:  whether  he  believes  completely  in  racial 
equality  and  whether  he  adheres  unequivocally  to  nonviolence. 
“Every  member  is  asked  this,”  the  statement  said,  “and  we  do 
not  ask  what  his  other  affiliations  are  or  have  been.”1 1 

The  Clevelanders’  trip  to  Washington  proceeded  on  schedule, 
undiverted.  The  red-baiting  attacks  died  down,  since  no  one 
had  risen  to  the  bait,  and  CORE  in  Cleveland  continued  strong 
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CORE  members  picket  in  protest. 
Sgt.  John  J.  Ungvary  (left)  had  used 
HU  AC  files  to  impute  previous  Com¬ 
munist  ties  to  five  sit-in  demonstrators. 
CORE  members  are  shown  picketing 
Ungvary  and  police  sub-unit  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 


and  thriving,  concentrating  on  its  program  to  end  de  facto 
segregation. 

Simultaneously,  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina  was 
attempting  to  destroy  the  entire  March  on  Washington  by  in¬ 
serting  in  the  Congressional  Record  charges  that  the  chief  March 
organizer  Bayard  Rustin,  was  red-tinged.12  Newspapers  made 
a  great  display  of  the  charges,  but  other  civil  rights  leaders,  like 
those  in  Cleveland,  refused  to  panic;  they  closed  ranks  around 
Rustin.  One  of  the  march  leaders,  A.  Philip  Randolph,  brushed 
off  suggestions  that  Rustin  be  removed  from  the  leadership.13 

On  some  occasions  in  the  past  some  civil-rights  forces  have 
panicked  when  the  opposition  yelled  red.  It  is  perhaps  note¬ 
worthy  that  these  two  instances  when  they  did  not  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  mass  march  that  was  the  most  successful  venture  in 
the  history  of  the  civil-rights  movement  in  this  country. 

WHAT  WOULD  IT  MEAN? 

This  may  be  a  clue  to  what  it  would  mean  to  the  civil-rights 
movement  if  HUAC  and  similar  committees  were  abolished. 
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It  would  not  mean  that  the  battle  against  segregation  was 
over,  but  it  would  mean  more  freedom  to  work  toward  the  real 
objectives  without  getting  caught  up  in  side  issues. 

Segregationists  would  still  cry  “subversive,”  but  their  words 
would  be  denied  the  weight  of  government  authority.  Abolish¬ 
ing  the  committees  would  discredit  their  tainted  reports.  Then 
the  words  of  the  segregationists  would  be  on  even  ground  with 
those  of  the  integrationists  —  a  debate  in  the  open  market,  as 
disagreements  should  always  be  in  a  democracy. 

Thousands  more,  white  and  Negro,  would  appear  on  the 
picket  lines,  speaking  out,  demanding  change,  knowing  that  they 
might  be  attacked  for  their  action  but  that  they  could  not  be 
effectively  labeled  traitors.  American  citizens  would  feel  free 
again  to  take  a  critical  look  at  their  total  society  and,  as  Robert 
Moses  suggested,  “prepare  it  for  the  change  it  must  make  to 
include  Negroes. ...” 

The  silence  of  civilized  whites  in  the  South  in  the  1950’s  was 
not  simply  a  Southern  phenomenon.  It  was  a  part  of  the  general 
silence  in  liberal  America.  It  was  produced  by  years  of  HUAC, 
McCarthy,  and  Senator  Eastland;  it  produced  a  generation  that 
grew  up  never  knowing  anything  else. 

It  was  Southern  Negroes  who  finally  broke  through  that  pall 
of  silence  with  their  cry  of  Freedom  Now,  and  suddenly  the  road 
seemed  open  to  make  democracy  work.  But  even  as  the  road 
opened,  those  who  had  imposed  the  silence  before  tried  to  close 
it  again  with  the  same  old  charges,  the  same  old  fears,  the  same 
old  threats.  Whether  they  are  finally  successful  depends  yn  each 
of  us  and  the  stand  we  take;  for  each  of  us,  whether  we  live  in 
the  South  or  the  North,  whether  we  are  black  or  white,  con¬ 
tributes  a  bit  to  the  atmosphere  —  for  or  against  HUAC,  for  or 
against  freedom,  for  or  against  democracy,  for  or  against 
America. 
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9.  A  Quarter-Century  of  Un-Ameri- 
cana,  p.  115. 

10.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Aug.  16, 
1963. 

11.  Same  as  Note  10. 

12.  Congressional  Record,  Aug.  13, 
1963,  pp.  14030-14035.  Associated 
Press  dispatches,  Aug.  14,  1963. 

13.  New  York  Times,  Aug.  16,  1963. 
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Sponsors:  NATIONAL  committee  to  abolish  the  house 

UN-AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES  COMMITTEE 
(Titles  and  Institutions  Listed  for  Identification  only) 


EDUCATION 

PROF.  MAX  F.  ABELL 
Auric.  Econ.  Emer.,  U.  of  N.  H. 
PROF.  JOHN  W.  ALEXANDER 
Assoc.  Dean,  Columbia  College 
PROF.  ROLAND  H.  BAINTON 
History,  Yale  University 
PROF.  STRINGFELLOW  BARR 
Humanities,  Rutgers  University 
PROF.  M.  V.  L.  BENNETT 
Neurology,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  ERIC  BENTLEY 
English,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  DANIEL  M.  BERMAN 
Government,  American  University 
PROF.  ROBERT  BIERSTEDT 
Sociology- Anthropology,  N.Y.U. 
PROF.  NEAL  BILLINGS 
U.  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
PROF.  HERBERT  BLAU 
English,  San  Francisco  State 
PROF.  FRANK  J.  BOCKHOFF 
Chemistry,  Fenn  College 
PROF.  DERK  BODDE 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
PROF.  DWIGHT  L.  BOLINGER 
University  of  Colorado 
DEAN  WARREN  BOWER 
English,  New  York  University 
PROF.  THEODORE  BRAMELD 
Political  Science,  Boston  Univ. 
REV.  G.  MURRAY  BRANCH 
Dir.  Morehouse  Sch.  of  Rel. 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
PROF.  EMILY  C.  BROWN 
Vassar  College 

PROF.  R.  McAFEE  BROWN 
Religion,  Stanford  University 
PROF.  JUSTUS  BUCHLER 
Philosophy,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  ALLAN  M.  BUTLER 
Pediatrics  Emer.,  Harvard  Univ. 
PROF.  EDMOND  CAHN 
Law,  New  York  University 
PROF.  EDWIN  S.  CAMPBELL 
Chemistry,  New  York  University 
PROF.  THOMAS  S.  CHECKLEY 
Law,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
PROF.  PAUL  F.  CLARK 
Microbiology  Emer.,  U.  of  W is. 
PROF.  STANLEY  COBB 
Psychiatry,  Harvard  University 
PROF.  WHITFIELD  COBB 
Statistics,  Hollins  College 
PROF.  HUBERT  L.  COFFEY 
Psychology,  U.  of  Calif  .-Berkeley 
PROF.  JULIUS  COHEN 
Law,  Rutgers  University 

PROF.  ROBERT  S.  COHEN 
Physics,  Boston  University 

PROF.  CARL  W.  CONDIT 
Northwestern  University 


PROF.  EDWARD  U.  CONDON 
Physics,  Washington  University 
PROF.  HOLLIS  R.  COOLEY 
New  York  University 
PROF.  ALBERT  S.  COOLIDGE 
Chemistry  Emer.,  Harvard  Univ. 
PROF.  ARTHUR  C.  DANTO 
Philosophy,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  WILLIAM  C.  DAVIDON 
Physics,  Haverford  College 
PROF.  BERNARD  D.  DAVIS 
Bacteriology,  Harvard  University 
PROF.  DAVID  B.  DAVIS 
History,  Cornell  University 
PROF.  HORACE  B.  DAVIS 
Social  Science,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
PROF.  STANTON  LING  DAVIS 
Case  Institute  of  Technology 
DR.  JAMES  P.  DIXON 
President,  Antioch  College 
PROF.  NORMAN  DORSEN 
Law,  New  York  University 
PROF.  EDMUND  EGAN 
Mt.  Mercy  College 
PROF.  RUPERT  EMERSON 
History,  Harvard  University 
PROF.  THOMAS  I.  EMERSON 
Law,  Yale  University 
DR.  JOHN  C.  ESTY,  JR. 

Dean,  Amherst  College 
PROF.  ROBERT  FINN 
Mathematics,  Stanford  University 
PROF.  H.  BRUCE  FRANKLIN 
English,  Stanford  University 
PROF.  MITCHELL  FRANKLIN 
Law,  Tulane  University 
PROF.  BEN  W.  FUSON 
English,  Kansas  Wesleyan  Univ. 
PROF.  JOHN  D.  GOHEEN 
Philosophy,  Stanford  University 
PROF.  WILLIAM  J.  GOODE 
Sociology,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  CORDON  GRIFFITHS 
History,  University  of  Washington 
PROF.  A.  D.  GUREWITSCH 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Med.  Ctr. 
PROF.  WALTER  E.  HAGER 
Edu.  Emer.,  Columbia  Teach.  Col. 
PROF.  BERNARD  F.  HALEY 
Economics  Emer.,  Stanford  Univ. 
PROF.  ALICE  HAMILTON 
Medicine  Emer.,  Harvard  Univ. 
PROF.  FOWLER  HARPER 
Law,  Yale  University 
PROF.  DOROTHEA  HARVEY 
Asso.  Dean,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  ROBERT  HAVIGHURST 
Education,  University  of  Chicago 
PROF.  M.  HEIDELBERGER 
Columbia  Univ.  P.  ir  S.  Emer.; 
National  Academy  of  Sciences 
PROF.  R.  L.  HEILBRONER 
Harvard  University 


PROF.  BURTON  HENRY 
Education,  Los  Angeles  State  Col. 
PROF.  DAVID  HIATT 
English,  Carroll  College 
PROF.  WILLIAM  E.  HOCKING 
Philosophy  Emer.,  Harvard  Univ. 

PROF.  FRANCIS  D.  HOLE 
Soil  Sciences,  University  of  Wis. 
PROF.  M.  DE  WOLFE  HOWE 
Law,  Harvard  University 
PROF.  H.  STUART  HUGHES 
History,  Harvard  University 
PROF.  HERBERT  JEHLE 
Physics,  George  Washington  U. 
PROF.  EARL  S.  JOHNSON 
Univ.  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
PROF.  PAUL  E.  JOHNSON 
Boston  University 
DR.  WILMOT  R.  JONES 
Princ.  Emer.,  Fmds.  Sch.,  Wil.,  Del. 
PROF.  ERICH  KAHLER 
Princeton  University 
PROF.  DAVID  KETTLER 
Political  Sci.,  Ohio  State  Univ. 
PROF.  JACK  C.  KIEFER 
Mathematics,  Cornell  University 
DR.  JACK  E.  KITTELL 
Headmaster,  Dalton  School 
PROF.  LEONARD  KITTS 
Design,  Ohio  State  University 
PROF.  PAUL  KLEMPERER 
Pathology  Emer.,  Mt.  Sinai  Hosp. 
DEAN  JOHN  W.  KNEDLER,  JR. 
New  York  University 

PROF.  I.  M.  KOLTHOFF 
University  of  Minnesota 
PROF.  MICHAEL  KRAUS 
History,  Col.  of  the  City  of  N.Y. 

PROF.  Y.  H.  KRIKORIAN 
Phil.,  College  of  the  City  of  N.Y. 

PROF.  JOHN  C.  LAZENBY 
Emer.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

PROF.  KAREL  DE  LEEUW 
Mathematics,  Stanford  University 

PROF.  HOWARD  H.  LENTNER 
Political  Sci.,  Western  Reserve  U. 

PROF.  GEORGE  LEPPERT 
Mechanical  Eng.,  Stanford  Univ. 

DEAN  LEONARD  W.  LEVY 
Grad.  Sch.,  Brandeis  University 

DR.  FREDERICK  J.  LIBBY 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PROF.  LEE  LORCH 
Mathematics,  Univ.  of  Alberta 

PROF.  OLIVER  S.  LOUD 
Antioch  College 

PROF.  DAVID  RANDALL  LUCE 
Phil.,  U.  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee 

PROF.  HELEN  M.  LYND 
Sarah  Lawrence  College 
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PROF.  C.  MAC  DOUGALL 
Journalism,  Northwestern  Univ. 
PROF.  R.  M.  MAC  IVER 
Sociology,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  ROLAND  P.  MACKAY 
Neurology,  Northwestern  Univ. 
DR.  HANS  MAEDER 
Director,  Stockbridge  School 
PROF.  HUBERT  MARSHALL 
Political  Science ,  Stanford  Univ. 

PROF.  KIRTLEY  F.  MATHER 
Geology  Emer.,  Harvard  Univ. 
PROF.  WESLEY  H.  MAURER 
Journalism,  University  of  Mich. 
PROF.  KENNETH  O.  MAY 
Mathematics,  Carleton  College 
PROF.  A.  MEIKLEJOHN 
Phil.  Pres.  Emer.  Amherst  Col. 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom 

PROF.  KARL  MEYER 
Biochem.,  P  &  S,  Columbia  Univ. 
PROF.  CLYDE  R.  MILLER 
Emer.,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  ARVAL  A.  MORRIS 
Law,  University  of  Washington 
PROF.  PHILIP  MORRISON 
Physics,  Cornell  University 
PROF.  CLENN  R.  MORROW 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
PROF.  LINCOLN  E.  MOSES 
Statistic*,  Stanford  University 
PROF.  OTTO  NATHAN 
Economics  Emer.,  New  York  U. 
PROF.  HANS  NOLL 
Biochem.,  Med.  Sch.,  U.  of  Ptsbrg. 
PROF.  PAUL  OLYNYK 
Science,  Fenn  College 
PROF.  JAY  OREAR 
Physics,  Cornell  University 
PROF.  ERWIN  PANOFSKY 
Art  Historian,  Princeton  Unio. 
PROF.  HOWARD  L.  PARSONS 
Philosophy,  Coe  College 
PROF.  LINUS  PAULING 
Nobel  Laureate:  Chemistry;  Peace 
PROF.  SIDNEY  M.  PECK 

Sac.,  Milwaukee -Downer  Col. 
PROF.  ROBERT  PREYER 
Brandeis  University 
PROF.  JOHN  H.  RANDALL,  JR. 
Philosophy,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  NORMAN  REDLICH 
Law,  New  York  University 
PROF.  ALAN  RHODES 
Fenn  College 
PROF.  OSCAR  K.  RICE 
Chem.,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina 
PROF.  WILLIAM  G.  RICE 
Law,  University  of  Wisconsin 
PROF.  DONALD  H.  RIDDLE 
Pol.  Science,  Princeton  University 
PROF.  WALTER  B.  RIDEOUT 
English ,  Northwestern  University 
PROF.  CLAYTON  ROBERTS 
History,  Ohio  State  University 
PROF.  THEODORE  ROSEBURY 
Washington  University 


PROF.  SUMNER  N.  ROSEN 
Economics,  Simmons  College 
PROF.  W.  CARSON  RYAN 
Edu.  Emer.,  U.  of  North  Carolina 
PROF.  MARIO  G.  SALVADORI 
Civil  Eng.  O  Arch.,  Columbia  U. 
PROF.  MEYER  SCHAPIRO 
Fine  Arts,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  PAUL  A.  SCHILPP 
Philosophy,  Northwestern  Univ. 
PROF.  CARL  E.  SCHORSKE 
History,  Univ.  of  Calif  .-Berkeley 
PROF.  SEYMOUR  SCHUSTER 
Mathematics,  Univ.  of  Minnesota 
PROF.  HARLOW  SHAPLEY 
Astronomy  Emer.,  Harvard  Univ. 
PROF.  THEO.  SHEDLOVSKY 
Rockefeller  Institute 
PROF.  HENRY  NASH  SMITH 
English,  Univ.  of  Calif  .-Berkeley 
DEAN  ROCKWELL  C.  SMITH 
Garrett  Theological  Seminary 
PROF.  JOHN  SOMERVILLE 
Phil.,  City  University  of  N.  Y. 
PROF.  PITIRIM  A.  SOROKIN 
Sociology,  Harvard  University 
PROF.  BENJAMIN  SPOCK 
Fed.  Lr  Psychtry.  West.  Res.  Univ. 
PROF.  KENNETH  M.  STAMPP 
History,  Univ.  of  Calif  .-Berkeley 
PROF.  NORMAN  E.  STEENROD 
Princeton  University 
PROF.  MILTON  R.  STERN 
Asst.  Dean,  Gen.  Education  is  Ext., 
N.Y.U. 

PROF.  ERNEST  L.  TALBERT 
University  of  Cincinnati 
DR.  HAROLD  C.  TAYLOR 
Former  Pres.,  Sarah  Lawrence  Col. 
PROF.  J.  HERBERT  TAYLOR 
Cell  Biology,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  PAUL  TILLITT 
Political  Science,  Rutgers  Univ. 
JAMES  D.  TYMS 
Prof.  Sch.  of  Rel.,  Howard  U. 
PROF.  HAROLD  C.  UREY 
Nobel  Laureate:  Chemistry 
DR.  MARY  VAN  KLEECK 
Industrial  Sociologist 
PROF.  WILLIAM  VICKREY 
Economics,  Columbia  University 
PROF.  WALTERS  S.  VINCENT 
Med.  Sch.,  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh 
PROF.  MAURICE  B.  VISSCHER 
Scientist,  Univ.  of  Minnesota 
PROF.  WILLIAM  VORENBERG 
Speech,  New  York  University 
PROF.  PAUL  W.  WAGER 
Unioersify  of  North  Carolina 
PROF.  LEROY  WATERMAN 
Emer.,  University  of  Michigan 
PROF.  ROBERT  H.  WELKER 
Case  Institute  of  Technology 
PROF.  URBAN  WHITAKER 
Inti.  Rel.,  San  Francisco  State 
DEAN  I.  G.  WHITCHURCH 
Kingfield,  Maine 


PROF.  HAROLD  WIDOM 
Mathematics,  Cornell  University 
PROF.  H.  H.  WILSON 
Politics,  Princeton  University 
PROF.  M.  WINDMILLER 
San  Francisco  State  College 
PROF.  KURT  H.  WOLFF 
Sociology,  Brandeis  University 
PROF.  PAUL  R.  ZILSEL 
Physics,  Western  Reserve  Unit?. 

RELIGION 

RABBI  A.  N.  ABRAMOWITZ 
District  of  Columbia 
REV.  LYMAN  ACHENBACH 
Universalist ,  Columbus,  Ohio 
REV.  GEORGE  A.  ACKERLY 
Meth.;  Chrm.,  World  Fel.,  Inc. 
REV.  WILLIAM  T.  BAIRD 
Essex  Community,  Chicago 
REV.  CHARLES  A.  BALDWIN 
Chaplain,  Brown  University 
DR.  JOHN  C.  BENNETT 
Theologian,  New  York  City 
DR.  ALGERNON  D.  BLACK 
Director,  Ethical  Culture  Society 
REV.  THEODORE  R.  BOWEN 
Calvary  Methodist,  D.  C. 

REV.  WALTER  R.  BOWIE 
Theologian,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
DR.  EDWIN  A.  BROWN 
Brook  Park  Methodist,  Berea,  O. 
REV.  RAYMOND  CALKINS 
Congregational,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
DR.  J.  RAYMOND  COPE 
Unitarian,  Berkeley,  California 

REV.  HENRY  HITT  CRANE 
Cen.  Meth.  Emer.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
REV.  JOHN  E.  EVANS 
Unitarian ,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

REV.  W.  W.  FINLATOR 
Pullen  Memorial  Baptist, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

RABBI  OSCAR  FLEISHAKER 
Co-Chrm.,  Religious  Freedom 
Committee 

REV.  S.  H.  FRITCHMAN 
Unitarian,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
RABBI  ROLAND  GITTELSOHN 
Temple  Israel,  Boston,  Mass. 
RABBI  JOSEPH  B.  GLASER 
Union  of  Amor.  Hebrew  Cong. 
RABBI  ROBERT  E.  COLDBURG 
Congregation  Mishkan  Israel, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

RABBI  DAVID  GRAUBART 
Chicago,  Illinois 
REV.  W.  H.  HENDERSON 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
REV.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 
Community  Ch.  Emer.,  N.  Y. 
RABBI  PHILIP  HOROWITZ 
Brith  E meth  Cong.,  Cleveland,  O. 
REV.  STUART  J.  INNERST 
Friends  Natl.  Com.  on  Legislation 
RABBI  LEON  A.  JICK 
Free  Synagogue,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.Y. 
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REV.  MARTIN  L.  KING,  JR. 
Pies.,  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference 
RABBI  EDWARD  E.  KLEIN 
Free  Synagogue ,  New  York  City 
DR.  JOHN  M.  KRUMM 
Chaplain,  Columbia  University 
REV.  DENNIS  G.  KUBY 
Unitarian  Society,  Cleveland,  O. 

REV.  JOHN  H.  LATHROP 
Unitarian,  Berkeley,  California 
PROF.  PAUL  LEHMANN 
Theologian,  New  York  City 
RABBI  EUGENE  LIPMAN 
Temple  Sinai,  D.  C . 

RT.  REV.  EDGAR  A.  LOVE 
Bishop,  Methodist  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

DR.  JOHN  A.  MACKAY 

Pres.  Emer.  Princeton  Theological 

Seminary 

RT.  REV.  WALTER  MITCHELL 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Ariz.,  Ret. 
DR.  WALTER  G.  MUELDER 
Dean,  Boston  Theological  Sem. 
REV.  A.  J.  MUSTE 
Seely.  Emer.,  Fellowship  for 
Reconciliation 

DR.  REINHOLD  NIEBUHR 
Theologian,  New  York  City 
DR.  VICTOR  OBENHAUS 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
REV.  ROBERT  O’BRIEN 
Unitarian,  Monterey,  California 
REV.  ARTHUR  C.  PEABODY 
Episcop.  Ret.,  Miami,  Fla. 

RT.  REV.  M.  E.  PEABODY 
Episc.  Bish.,  Central  N.  Y.,  Ret. 
REV.  EDWARD  L.  PEET 
Wesley  Meth.,  Hayward,  Calif. 
DR.  DRYDEN  L.  PHELPS 
Berkeley,  California 
DR.  THEODORE  A.  RATH 
Pres.,  Bloomfield  Col.  is  Sem. 

DR.  HARRY  B.  SCHOLEFIELD 
Unitarian,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
DR.  HOWARD  SCHOMER 
Pres.,  Chicago  Theological  Sem. 
REV.  ALBERT  L.  SEELY 
Protestant  Chap.,  U.  of  Mass. 
RABBI  BERNARD  SEGAL 
Dir.,  United  Synagogues  of  Amer. 
DR.  D.  R.  SHARPE 
Baptist,  Pasadena,  California 
DR.  GUY  EMERY  SHIPLER 
Editor,  The  Churchman 
REV.  F.  L.  SHUTTLESWORTH 
Pres.,  Ala.  Christian  Movement 
Pres.,  Southern  Conf.  Edu.  Fund 
PROF.  ARTHUR  L.  SWIFT,  JR. 
Theologian 

RABBI  H.  D.  TEITELBAUM 
Temple  Beth  Jacob, 

Redwood  City,  Calif. 

PROF.  BURTON  H. 
THROCKMORTON.  JR. 

Bangor  Theological  Sem.,  Me. 


REV.  LUCIUS  WALKER 
Dir.,  Northcott  Neigh.  House, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

REV.  WYATT  TEE  WALKER 
Dir.,  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference 

RABBI  JACOB  J.  WEINSTEIN 
KAM  Temple,  Chicago,  III. 

REV.  KENNETH  B.  WENTZEL 
Rockville,  Maryland 

DR.  DAVID  RHYS  WILLIAMS 
Unitarian,  Rochester,  New  York 

DR.  ROLLAND  E.  WOLFE 
Prof,  of  Rel.,  Western  Res.  Univ. 

ARTS  AND  LETTERS 

DONNA  ALLEN 

Industrial  Relations  Writer,  D.  C. 

JAMES  ARONSON 
Editor,  National  Guardian 

MAX  AWNER 
Editor,  Labor  News 

JAMES  BALDWIN 
Writer 

S.  L.  M.  BARLOW 
Writer 

HARRY  BARNARD 
Writer 

JOSEPH  BARNES 
Editor-Writer 
PETER  BLUME 
Painter 

KAY  BOYLE 
Writer 

ANNE  BRADEN 
Editor,  Southern  Patriot 

BENIAMINO  BUFANO 
Sculptor 

ALEXANDER  CALDER 
Artist 

JOHN  CIARDI 
Poet 

GEORGE  DANGERFIELD 
Historian 

BABETTE  DEUTSCH 
Poet 

IRVING  DILLIARD 
Former  Editor  —  Editorial  Page 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 

LAWRENCE  FERLINGHETTI 
Poet,  Ed. /Pub.,  City  Lights  Books 

SARA  BARD  FIELD 
Poet 

WALDO  FRANK 
Writer 

LAURENT  B.  FRANTZ 
Constitutional  Law  Author: 

Civil  Liberties  Is  Civil  Rights 

ERICH  FROMM 
Writer 

MAXWELL  GEISMAR 
Writer 

RUSSELL  W.  GIBBONS 
Ed.,  Writer,  Civil  Lib.  Leader 


DR.  CARLTON  B.  GOODLETT 
Phys.;  Ed. /Pub.,  Sun  Times 
ROBERT  GWATHMEY 
Painter 

E.  Y.  HARBURG 
Lyricict 

STERLING  HAYDEN 
Actor-Writer 
THOMAS  B.  HESS 
Editor,  Art  News 

JOSEPH  HIRSCH 
Painter 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH 
Publisher 
JAMES  JONES 
Writer 

MATTHEW  JOSEPHSON 
Writer 

ALBERT  E.  KAHN 
Writer 

ROCKWELL  KENT 
Artist 

PHIL  KERBY 
Editor,  Frontier 
FREDA  KIRCHWEY 
Former  Editor,  The  Nation 
DR.  HELEN  LAMB  LAMONT 
Economic  Analyst 
JAMES  LAWRENCE,  JR. 
Architect 

DENISE  LEVERTOV 
Poet 

BELLA  LEWITZKY 
Dancer 

LENORE  MARSHALL 
Writer 

ALBERT  MAYER 
Architect 

carey  McWilliams 

Editor,  The  Nation 
JESSICA  MITFORD 
Writer 

ASHLEY  MONTAGU 
Writer- Anthropologist 
IRA  V.  MORRIS 
Writer 

GEORGE  B.  MURPHY,  JR. 
Writer 

TRUMAN  NELSON 
Writer 

RUSS  NIXON 

Manager,  National  Guardian 

HARVEY  O’CONNOR 
Writer 

EMMY  LOU  PACKARD 
Artist 

BERNARD  B.  PERRY 
Editor,  Indiana  Press 
BYRON  RANDALL 
Artist 

THOMAS  FRANCIS  RITT 
Catholic  Author,  Radio  Com. 
ROBERT  RYAN 
Actor 

RODERICK  SEIDENBERG 
Architect 
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BEN  SHAHN 
Painter 

EDITH  SMILACK 
Artist 

RAPHAEL  SOYER 

Painter 

I.  F.  STONE 

Writer- Editor 
MILTON  K.  SUSMAN 
Writer 

MARK  VAN  DOREN 

Writer ;  Member ,  Ncfl.  Academy 

o/  Arts  <£7  Letters 

PIERRE  VAN  PAASSEN 

Writer ;  Clergyman 

DON  WEST 

Poet 


BUSINESS,  LABOR  AND 
THE  PROFESSIONS 

KURT  A.  ADLER,  M.D.,  PH.D. 
Psychiatrist 

ARIS  ANAGNOS 
Insurance,  Beverly  Hills 

NELSON  BENGSTON 
Investment  Securities,  N.  Y.  C. 

DR.  WALTER  G.  BERGMAN 
Former  Dir.,  Instruct.  Research, 
Detroit  Public  Schools 

JESSIE  F.  BINFORD 
Social  Worker  Emeritus,  Hull 
House;  Former  Dir.,  Juvenile 
Protective  Assoc. 

JOHN  BRATTIN 
Attorney ,  Lansing,  Michigan 
JAMES  L.  BREWER 
Attorney,  Rochester,  Ne w  York 
HARRY  BRIDGES 
Pres.,  Inti.  Longshoremen  s  b 
Warehousemen’s  Union 
BENJAMIN  J.  BUTTENWIESER 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

HELEN  L.  BUTTENWIESER 
Attorney,  New  York  City 
DR.  HARRY  CHOVNICK 
Columbus,  Ohio 
GRENVILLE  CLARK 
Attorney -Writer ,  Dublin,  N.  II. 
JOHN  M.  COE 
Attorney,  Pensacola,  Florida 

JOHN  O.  CRANE 

Found.  Trustee,  Wds.  Hole,  Mass. 

PERCY  M.  DAWSON,  M.D. 

Los  Altos,  California 
JACK  G.  DAY 
Attorney,  Cleveland ,  Ohio 

EARL  B.  DICKERSON 
Attomey-Corp.  Exec.,  Chi.,  III. 
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You  Can  Help! 

■  Ask  your  Congressman  and  the  candidates  for  Congress  in  your  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  to  commit  themselves  to  introduce  a  resolution,  debate  and  vote  for  the 
ABOLITION  of  HUAC  when  the  new  Congress  convenes  in  January,  1965  ! 

■  Ask  your  U.S.  Senators  to  work  for  the  ABOLITION  of  HUAC’s  counterpart  in  the 
Senate  —  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Sub-Committee  (SISS)  —  and  to  censure  its 
chairman,  Senator  James  0.  Eastland,  for  his  part  in  the  attack  upon  the  Southern 
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■  Help  the  National  Committee  to  Abolish  HUAC  achieve  its  goal  of  distributing 
250,000  copies  of  this  pamphlet  throughout  the  nation  before  the  November  elections 
—  by  sending  a  generous  contribution  to: 

CLARENCE  PICKETT 
P.O.  Box  423 
Cathedral  Station 
New  York  City  25,  N.Y. 


